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Health  and 

Freshness 

SEALED  IN  CANS 


Canners  everywhere  have  reported  tangible  evidence  that 
ContinentaPs  educational  crusade  is  exerting  a  tremen¬ 
dously  henehcial  influence  hoth  with  consumers  and  in  the 
trade.  We  are  gratified — hut  not  surprised— for  how  could 
such  a  campaign,  with  truth  as  its  weapon,  possibly  fail? 
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EDITORIALS 


Thanksgiving — The  underlying,  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  Thanksgiving  Day  is  to  render  thanks  to 
our  Creator  for  the  innumerable  blessings  of  the 
year.  “Only  the  fool  sayeth  in  his  heart,  there  is  no 
God” ;  a  fool  because  he  has  indisputable  evidences  on 
all  sides  of  him,  absolutely  proving  the  fact;  a  fool, 
if  because  he  cannot  understand  God  he  refuses  to 
accept  Him,  for  how  could  a  finite  mind  hold  an  in¬ 
finite  truth !  Child-like,  trusting  faith,  the '  sort  of 
faith  you  had  in  your  mother  when  you  were  young, 
and,  if  normally  constituted,  retain  today,  is  not  slav¬ 
ery  to  fanaticism,  or  ignorance.  Just  the  reverse,  it 
is  evidence  of  enough  sense,  judgment  and  wisdom  to 
know,  and  to  acknowledge,  that  we  do  not  know  it  all, 
and  cannot  understand  the  mysteries  of  life,  much  less 
of  eternity.  That  is  what  that  quotation  from  scrip¬ 
ture  means.  We  are  not  born  with  wisdom  complete 
within  us,  and  the  span  of  our  life  is  too  short  to  ac¬ 
quire  it,  even  if  it  were  obtainable. 

And  so  we  thank  God  for  all  His  wonderful  bless¬ 
ings:  for  having  been  called  into  being  at  this  great¬ 
est  time  in  the  world’s  history,  made  possible  through 
His  having  come  to  earth,  and  having  replaced  the 
darkness,  despair  and  slavery  with  His  teachings.  And 
we  thank  Him  for  the  material  benefits  He  has  show¬ 
ered  upon  us  this  year  in  particular,  far  beyond  our 
own  individual  deserts,  each  one  of  us  has  to  con¬ 
tritely  admit.  If  St.  Paul  was  forced  to  admit  “of 
myself  I  can  do  nothing”,  so  must  each  one  of  us.  They 
are  gifts,  pure  and  simple,  and  we  should  be  thankful. 
If  that  wounds  your  egotism,  then  take  credit  for  hav¬ 
ing  performed  your  tasks  well;  but,  many  another 
worked  as  well,  or  even  better,  and  was  not  so  well 
rewarded.  Look  about  you.  Gratitude  is  the  most 
pleasing  thing  we  can  offer  Him.  Show  your  grati¬ 
tude,  or  at  least  have  it  in  your  heart,  and  don’t  be 
afraid  to  tell  Him. 

Good  reading  —  Under  “Distributors”  you 
have  an  article  this  week  on  this  matter  of 
Brokerage,  which  you  will  wish  to  read,  and 
should  understand. 

You  crop  growers  who  are  bemoaning  the  passing 
of  the  days  of  prolific  yields,  and  the  playing  out  of 
your  soils,  read  “Lessons  from  Overseas”,  and  see  how 


the  rest  of  the  world  induces  old  Mother  Earth  to  con¬ 
tinue  her  generosity — over  the  centuries ! 

“Better  Profits”,  as  usual,  contributes  a  substantial 
help  to  the  man  who  can  see  that  in  the  selling  of  his 
goods  lies  his  main  chance  for  success.  Recently  he 
urged  the  Canners’  Associations  to  make  this  badly 
neglected  phase  of  their  business,  the  most  prominent 
feature  on  all  their  programs,  and  we  seconded  his 
suggestion,  with  what  persuasive  power  we  had;  but 
nothing  has  come  of  it.  Selling?  You  say  the  proper, 
intelligent — personalized — selling  of  the  goods  is  the 
most  important  factor  facing  the  canned  foods  indus¬ 
try?  Well,  don’t  you  know  that  the  canned  foods  body 
has  been  developed  lopsided:  production  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  wth  degree,  but  distribution,  marketing 
— selling — ^the  whole  right  side  or  half  of  this  great 
body,  has  had  not  one  moment’s  attention  since  birth? 
Yes,  we  know,  and  if  the  brokers  had  not  adopted  you 
as  waifs,  foundlings  or  such,  moving  the  goods  from 
you,  you  would  long  since  have  been  smothered  in  your 
own  productions.  Your  sales  methods  still  belong  to 
the  time  of  Nicholas  Appert ;  are  more  antiquated,  more 
backward  than  ever  were  those  of  the  old-day  farmers. 
In  those  old-days  the  farmer  used  to  ship  his  stuff  to 
some  “Commission  man”  in  the  city,  and  then  take 
what  was  sent  him  in  return — often  only  a  bill  for  the 
freight.  But  you  do  not  even  ship.  You  wait  until 
the  sales-order  is  sent  you,  when  you  are  told  where 
and  how  to  ship,  and  then  you  take  what  you  get.  It 
is  this  condition  which  makes  a  lot  of  you  dissatisfied 
with  all  attempts  to  pack  quality,  because,  you  say,  you 
are  not  paid  for  the  quality.  It  takes  salesmanship  to 
sell  quality  at  the  price  and  profit  it  deserves;  not  as 
much  as  it  does  to  sell  common  (average)  or  poor  qual¬ 
ity  at  any  price  and  no  profit;  but  while  quality  is  a 
distinction  which  sets  the  goods  above  the  common 
herd,  its  presence  must  be  made  known  and  pointed 
out.  That’s  salesmanship.  Continued  quality  produc¬ 
tion  may  ultimately  bring  the  producer  and  his  goods 
to  the  top ;  but  at  what  a  cost ! 

If  you  think  this  unimportant,  let  us  say  that  if  we 
could  have  the  difference  between  the  prices  at  which 
the  goods  were  sold  and  the  prices  at  which  they  should 
have  sold,  based  on  their  quality,  for  just  this  year’s 
packs,  we  could  retire  in  luxury  and  spend  the  rest  of 
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our  days  in  Florida,  idlying  and  playing  golf,  and  have 
no  fear  of  the  wolf  ever  reaching  our  door,  even  if  we 
lived  to  be  as  old  as  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Proof? 
Turn  to  any  one  of  the  many  investigations  into  retail 
canned  foods  prices  as  indicators  of  quality. 

That’s  what  it  is  “worth”  to  every  one  of  you,  to 
begin  studying  selling. 

yOUR  FELLOW  CANNER — Last  week  in  our 
Review,  we  said  that  lack  of  confidence  between 
canners  costs  the  industry  millions  of  dollars  every 
year.  The  cause  of  that  remark  was  hinted  at,  but 
now  we  can  state  it.  All  of  you  know  that  canners 
seem  always  eager  and  willing  to  believe  anything,  no 
matter  how  dastardly,  about  any  other  canner.  Lack 
of  selling  experience  is  to  blame  for  much  of  this,  for 
there  are  those  who  will  not  hesitate  to  start  a  lie 
going,  if  they  think  thereby  they  can  get  the  price 
down  to  where  they  want  it.  That  is  the  age-old  way 
of  playing  canner  against  canner,  and  it  seldom  fails 
to  work,  or  at  least  so  it  seems. 

Last  week  there  was  sent  us  a  copy  of  a  little  House- 
organ  “a  publication  for  the  Ozark  canning  industry,” 
dated  November  9th,  and  sent  us  by  the  author.  We 
have  known  him  long  enough  to  feel  sure  he  believed 
what  he  said,  and  that  is  why  we  said  that  better 
guard  against  false  or  unfounded  rumors  should  be 
established.  If  the  canners  had  any  confidence  in  each 
other  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  thing  like  this  to 
happen.  As  it  is  the  buyers,  and  their  agents,  pit  one 
tomato  canning  region  or  state  against  another,  and 
seldom  fail  to  get  up  a  good  scrap,  and  they  rake  in 
the  harvest.  They  do  it  in  all  items  of  canned  food. 

In  this  little  pamphlet  referred  to,  on  the  front  page, 
in  the  course  of  a  discussion  of  the  problems  facing 
the  canners  of  the  Ozarks,  there  appeared : 

“All  Ozark  canners  who  booked  futures  experi¬ 
enced  this  year  wholesale  repudiation  of  contracts 
by  buyers  if  they  refused  to  meet  the  illegal  de¬ 
mands,  namely,  that  they  meet  the  price  of  the 
weakest  sellers  not  only  in  the  Ozarks,  but  even 
in  the  Tri-States.  The  fact  that  the  contract  did 
not  permit  them  to  cancel,  the  fact  that  Maryland 
constituted  the  worst  type  of  illegitimate,  sweat 
shop  competition  (growers  receiving  there  as  low 
as  three  dollars  per  ton,  and  labor,  seven  and  one- 
half  cents  per  hour) ,  meant  nothing  to  those  buy¬ 
ers.  Canners  play  the  game  with  them  by  their 
rules  or  not  at  all.” 

This  did  not  coincide  with  what  we  thought  we  knew 
about  this  Tri-State  region,  so  we  sent  the  issue  to 
Secretary  Frank  Shook,  who  not  only  lives  among 
them,  but  is  constantly  in  intimate  touch  with  them. 
On  the  18th  he  answered  as  follows :  “I  have  checked 
up  with  some  of  the  canners  of  this  section,  on  the 
prices  paid  for  tomatoes  and  the  wages  paid  per  hour. 
I  found  none  paid  anyone  under  15c,  and  in  all  in¬ 
stances  the  scale  ran  up  to  20c  to  22V2C,  with  the  aver¬ 
age  about  171/^c  per  hour  in  tomato  canneries.  The 
corn  and  pea  pa^ckers  paid  from  20c  up. 
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“One  canner  who  bought  his  tomatoes  all  on  the 
open  market  at  an  average  of  15.93c  per  basket,  figur¬ 
ing  60  baskets  per  ton,  made  his  average  price  $9,558 
per  ton.” 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  in  this  than  merely  nail¬ 
ing  a  cannard.  If  a  statement  of  the  low  prices  to 
growers,  and  the  slave-like  prices  to  the  help,  were 
allowed  to  go  unchallenged,  other  regions  might  feel 
compelled  to  meet  such  competition  with  similar  prices. 
That  would  be  a  tragedy.  Yes,  those  sort  of  prices  did 
exist  in  our  industry  before  NRA  was  instituted  to 
stave  off  anarchy  and  revolution,  and  now  that  that 
protection  and  moral-Dutch-Girl-cleanser  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  the  industry  will  have  to  see  to  it  that  they 
are  not  permitted  to  return.  It  cannot  be  allowed  to 
exist  in  the  canned  foods  industry.  That  is  why  that 
cannard  had  to  be  nailed,  and  nailed  promptly,  be¬ 
cause  there  never  was  any  truth  in  it,  in  any  region 
of  this  country,  and  pray  God  there  never  will  be.  If 
it  ever  takes  root,  get  the  facts  and  let  us  know  and 
we  will  try  to  scotch  it,  and  make  it  so  hot  that  even 
the  cut  price  junk  jobbers  will  be  ashamed  to  take 
such  goods.  The  man  who  can  make  a  profit  out  of 
canning,  only  by  taking  it  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
growers,  and  off  the  backs  of  his  labor,  does  not  belong 
in  the  canning  industry  and  must  not  be  tolerated. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  not  said  that  an  industry  can¬ 
not  protect  itself  against  such  vermin,  nor  will  it  ever. 

But  what  a  difference  in  feeling,  and  what  a  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  profits,  would  result  if  there  were 
only  some  confidence  shown  between  fellow  canners! 
Your  brother  canner  is  not  the  S.  B.  you  often  seem 
to  think  he  is.  He  is  a  whole-souled,  he-man  fellow 
anyone  is  proud  to  know,  as  a  rule.  Before  believing^ 
everything  bad  you  hear  about  him,  look  carefully  to 
see  if  there  may  not  be  a  Slick  Buyer,  or  a  Sly  Broker 
back  of  the  rumor. 
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Crop  Lessons  From  Overseas 

Radio  address  presented  in  the  Conservation  Day  Program  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour, 
Friday,  November  1,  1935,  over  a  Nationwide  NBC  Network 

By  Charles  J.  Brand 

Executive  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  The  National  Fertilizer  Association. 


I  IMAGINE  that  Bill  Drips,  Director  of  Agriculture 
of  NBC,  invited  me  to  share  in  the  Farm  and  Home 
Hour  today  because  he  heard  that  I  have  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  Europe.  It  was  my  fourth  trip 
since  the  World  War  — 1923,  1929,  1934,  and  1935. 
These  journeys  have  afforded  me  a  chance  to  study  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  over  a  period  of  more  than 
twelve  years. 

This  time,  accompanied  by  my  wife  and  a  friend,  I 
took  my  own  automobile  along.  We  covered  exactly 
3,475  miles  in  six  different  countries,  but  the  most  of 
our  time  was  spent  in  the  British  Isles  and  in  Ger¬ 
many.  In  passing  may  I  say  that  motoring  affords  the 
beat  way  of  really  seeing  a  country  close-up.  We  went 
on  the  U.S.L.  “Manhattan”  and  returned  on  the  N.D.L. 
“Europa”,  both  of  them  fine  comfortable  ships.  Prac¬ 
tically  ail  lines  now  have  arrangements  for  conveni¬ 
ently  and  promptly  loading  and  unloading  automobiles. 

Although  we  visited  Scotland,  France,  and  Belgium, 
as  well  as  Ireland,  England,  and  Germany,  in  my  brief 
talk  today  I  shall  refer  to  conservation  lessons  only 
from  the  countries  last  named. 

We  landed  at  Cohb  in  Ireland.  Cohb,  as  you  know, 
i.s  the  Gaelic  name  for  old  Queenstown.  The  Irish 
Free  State  is  trying  to  revive  the  Gaelic  language.  I 
do  not  hold  this  up  as  a  lesson  in  conservation,  lovable 
and  interesting  as  are  Ireland  and  its  people. 

We  crossed  Ireland  from  east  to  west  at  the  south, 
and  then  drove  its  full  length  from  Killarney  to  Larne. 
They  were  harvesting  a  wonderful  crop  of  grain.  You 
never  saw  so  many  shocks  of  wheat  and  oats  per  acre 
in  your  life.  A  fine  crop  of  potatoes  was  also  reaching 
maturity  and  their  livestock  appeared  in  the  pink  of 
condition.  The  automobile  has  not  yet  driven  horses, 
mules,  and  oxen  out  of  Europe. 

I  will  mention  only  two  phases  of  conservation  that 
I  noted  in  Ireland.  Many  others  could  be  touched  upon. 
On  the  way  from  Cork  to  Killarney  one  drives  through 
the  great  peat  moors  that  furnish  Ireland  with  a  large 
part  of  its  low  grade  fuel  supply.  Ireland  has  almost 
no  mineral  resources  and  therefore  peat  has  become  a 
most  important  source  of  heat.  Everywhere  we  saw 
the  peasant  and  his  wife  and  their  children  with  their 
donkeys  hauling  in  their  winter  supply  of  fuel. 

I  can  illustrate  the  necessity  for  careful  conservation 
perhaps  by  telling  ypu  briefly  what  a  picturesque  old 
Killarney  boatman  tf^d  me.  I  asked  him  why  there 


were  no  power  boats  on  the  beautiful  lakes  of  Killar¬ 
ney.  He  promptly  answered  me  by  asking  whether  I 
would  take  away  from  the  Killarney  boatmen  the  last 
way  they  have  of  earning  a  living.  The  competition  for 
a  livelihood  is  so  sharp,  the  annual  family  income  and 
hence  the  standard  of  living  forced  so  low,  that  I  have 
little  doubt  but  that  a  power  boat  would  find  itself  the 
second  morning  after  its  arrival  at  the  bottom  of  one 
of  the  lakes. 

Soil  conservation  by  erosion  prevention  in  Ireland 
is  quickly  noted  by  any  trained  agriculturist.  I  saw 
stone  hedges  that  have  acted  as  settling  basin  walls  for 
the  rains  of  centuries.  In  some  cases  in  rolling  coun¬ 
try,  the  level  fields  beyond  the  hedge  walls  are  15  to  20 
feet  above  the  ground  outside  the  walls. 

In  passing,  I  may  say  that  Ireland,  the  Irish  Free 
State,  Saorstat  Eireann  in  Gaelic,  is  about  one-third 
the  size  of  South  Dakota  and  has  about  five  times  as 
many  inhabitants.  The  Irish  clans  were  engaged  in 
agriculture  more  than  500  years  before  Christ,  in  other 
words,  2,500  years  ago,  but  I  could  take  you  to  a  single 
county  in  South  Dakota  and  show  you  more  erosion  of 
tillable  land  than  you  are  likely  to  find  in  all  Ireland. 

As  an  example  of  conservation  for  Great  Britain, 
I  would,  if  time  permitted,  discuss  the  wonderful  game 
preservation  practices  that  have  developed  during  the 
past  century  and  a  half.  France,  and  particularly  Ger¬ 
many,  are  in  the  same  class  as  to  game  preservation, 
both  of  land  and  water  animals.  Through  feeding,  pro¬ 
tection,  and  replenishment,  game  is  a  genuine  national 
resource  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

As  to  soil  conservation  in  England,  it  may  be  said 
that  land  that  has  been  in  cultivation  more  than  a  1000 
years  is  more  fertile  today  probably  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  its  history.  Erosion  is  of  relatively  rare  occur¬ 
rence,  grasses  are  used  to  keep  the  soil  from  washing 
away,  and  plant  food  is  applied  to  maintain  fertility, 
while  land  generally  is  devoted  to  its  best  economic 
use,  whether  for  grassland  or  tilled  crops.  Regret- 
ably,  as  most  of  you  know,  in  our  own  country  some 
very  fertile  land  has  been  so  destructively  farmed  as 
to  have  become  unfit  for  cultivation  in  less  than  50 
years. 

As  our  time  is  fleeting,  we  will  have  to  take  the  good 
ship  “Autocarrier”  across  the  English  Cl^annel,  de¬ 
bark  at  Calais,  cross  the  northwestern  corner  of 
France,  p  '  through  Belgium,  where  we  visited  thq 
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International  Exposition  at  Brussels,  and  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  city  of  Aachen,  better  known  to  us  as  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  the  ancient  capital  of  Charlemagne.  Charle¬ 
magne  ruled  there  in  an  agricultural  country  around 
800  A.  D.,  but  going  back  to  the  days  when  Caesar 
wrote  his  “Gallic  Wars”,  about  55  B.  C.,  and  Tacitus 
wrote  ‘Germania”,  about  98  A.  D.,  this  country  has 
been  under  agricultural  production. 

I  drove  approximately  1,800  miles  in  Germany  and 
found  that  the  crops  were  fair  to  good.  Some  areas 
suffered  from  a  continuation  of  the  drought  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  1934.  The  last  hay  crop  was  being  taken  in 
in  the  Black  Forest  around  the  middle  of  September. 
Most  of  the  work  was  done  by  hand  by  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Every  little  corner  was  cut  with  the  hand  scythe 
and  every  wisp  of  hay  was  saved. 

The  most  outstanding  sample  of  erosion  prevention 
and  utilization  of  steep  lands  is  evident  in  the  vineyard 
regions  extending  for  more  than  200  miles  along  the 
Rhine.  The  steepest  hillsides  have  been  in  cultivation 
for  centuries,  sustained  by  strong  stone  walls  that  keep 
the  soil  in  place.  Crop  rotation,  the  use  of  commercial 
plant  food,  the  planting  of  cover  crops,  and  every  other 
device  of  good  farming  is  practiced,  and  no  doubt  has 
been  practiced  for  centuries  in  this  country.  No  effort 
is  too  great  to  preserve  the  fertile  soil  of  a  nation.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  we  ourselves  in  America  may  come 
to  this  same  reverent  respect  for  that  resource  upon 
which  practically  all  life  depends. 

In  the  harvesting  of  crops  every  effort  is  made  to 
preserve  everything  that  can  be  used.  Straw,  crop 
wastes  of  every  character,  find  a  profitable  utilization. 
When  the  grain  has  been  harvested  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  usually  pass  over  the  fields  and  pick  up  by  hand 
what  may  have  been  missed  by  the  harvester. 

In  the  way  of  forest  conservation,  the  Schwarzwald, 
or  Black  Forest,  is  perhaps  as  fine  an  illustration  as 
could  be  found  in  the  world.  Trees  are  treated  like 
crops.  You  can  tell  where  the  new  plantings  begin 
find  the  old  plantings  end,  and  where  the  harvesting  is 
taking  place  after  50,  60,  or  more  years  of  growth. 
Not  one  twig  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  forest  floor 
and  every  bit  of  ligneous  tissue  apparently  is  put  to 
some  economic  use. 

A  word  as  to  the  fishery  conservation  of  Germany. 
A  country  intensely  industrialized,  the  effluents  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  chemical  and  other  manufacturing  plants 
necessarily  must  ultimately  pour  into  the  streams  of 
the  country.  On  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  Swiss  border,  there  are  probably 
10,000  industrial  plants  whose  effluents  flow  into  the 
streams.  At  the  Municipal  Park  Restaurant  at  Mainz, 
I  noted  on  the  menu  that  Rhine  salmon  was  offered. 
Salmon  in  our  country  and  salmon  the  world  over  is  a 
fish  most  sensitive  to  the  purity  or  impurity  of  water. 
I  asked  the  waiter  what  was  meant  by  Rhine  salmon 
and  he  told  me  proudly  that  this  particular  salmon  had 
been  caught  that  very  morning  in  the  Rhine  which 
flows  by  the  restaurant  terrace.  Europe  generally,  and 
Germany  particularly,  does  not  permit  its  streams  to 
be  polluted  and  to  become,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in 
some  of  our  industrialized  areas,  what  is  tantamount 
to  a  great  open  sewer. 


Before  closing  I  want  to  mention  most  briefly  two 
additional  types  of  conservation  noted  in  Germany. 
One  is  the  conservation  of  human  nerves.  The  urban 
population  of  America  it  seems  to  me  is  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  a  state  of  nervous  exhaustion  due  to  the 
noises  of  large  cities.  If  a  motorist  in  a  German  city, 
and  I  found  this  equally  true  in  Rome  last  year,  honked 
his  horn  in  the  outrageous  manner  so  common  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  he  would  soon  find  himself  in  the  police  court  and 
subjected  to  a  fine  that  would  break  up  the  habit  very 
promptly. 

Another  type  of  conservation  is  that  of  preserving 
national  monuments.  It  was  well  illustrated  in  Halle, 
a  city  about  the  size  of  St.  Paul,  located  near  Leipzig. 
There  is  a  13th  century  tower  there  known  as  the  Red 
Tower,  or  Roter  Turm,  dating  from  1506.  It  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  crumble  and  might  easily  have  been  a  dan¬ 
ger  to  life  and  would  certainly  have  involved  the  loss 
of  a  picturesque,  historical  structure.  Federal  funds 
from  what  is  the  German  equivalent  of  our  PWA  were 
authorized  for  its  preservation.  Hard  by  stands  an 
ancient  church  dating  back  prior  to  Luther’s  time.  It 
has  two  interesting  towers  of  distinctly  different  archi¬ 
tecture.  These  towers  were  beginning  to  crumble. 
Public  funds  have  restored  them  so  they  will  probably 
last  another  two  or  three  hundred  years.  Mention  of 
churches  reminds  me  of  the  fact  that  we  found  the 
churches  everywhere  full  on  Sunday  and  the  scores  of 
people  that  I  asked  stated  that  they  were  permitted  to 
worship  God  in  their  own  way,  but  that  the  State  had 
determined  to  prevent  further  interference,  on  the  part 
of  church  organizations,  in  political  matters  as  they 
expressed  it. 

In  the  field  of  forestry,  swamp  land  reclamation, 
preservation  of  soil  fertility,  and  erosion  prevention, 
Germany  and  some  other  European  countries  are  far¬ 
ther  ahead  than  we  are.  This  is  not  surprising.  The 
problem  of  conservation  is  very  old  indeed  and  our 
kinspeople  across  the  Atlantic  seem  to  be  far  better 
conservationists  than  we.  Given  a  continent  rich  in 
soil,  forests,  wild  life,  minerals,  and  natural  beauty,  we 
have  exploited  it  with  little  or  no  regard  for  the  future. 

I  think  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  I  could  pick 
out  a  single  county  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  and 
show  you  more  destructive  soil  erosion  than  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  German  Republic.  Mississippi  is 
one-fourth  as  large  as  Germany,  but  Germany  has  32 
times  the  population.  Obviously,  the  time  is  coming 
when  we  will,  whether  we  wish  or  not,  find  it  prudent 
to  conserve  our  every  resource. 

^ACES  IMPROVE  AS  DEMAND  INCREASES 

HE  average  wage  paid  for  hired  farm  workers  in 
Pennsylvania  was  the  highest  on  October  1  this 
year  of  any  corresponding  date  since  1931,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Service. 

The  average  wage  rates  reported  on  October  1, 
were :  Per  month  with  board,  $22.50 ;  per  month  with¬ 
out  board,  $36.00 ;  per  day  with  board,  $1.40 ;  and  per 
day  without  board,  $1.85. 

The  supply  of  farm  labor,  according  to  the  report, 
was  the  lowest  and  the  demand  the  highest  this  fall 
since  1929, 
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PACK  QUALITY 


The  smaller  sizes  of  peas  and  lima  beans 
which  command  higher  prices  are  turned 
out  true  to  grade,  resulting  in  a  quality 
pack  at  better  profits 

with  the 

HYDRO-GEARED  GRADER 

Other  important  features  are: 

■  LARGE  CAPACITY 

■  EASE  off  CLEANING 

■  LOW  UPKEEP 

Aik,  for  ‘Pariiculart 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE  »  »  MARYLAND 


Canners  Who  Are  Packing 

REALLY  FINE 
TOMATO  JUICE 

AT  ALOW  COST 
are  using  INDIANA 
JUICE  EXTRACTORS 

It  is  difficult,  regardless  of  the  necessarUy  extreme  care 
and  high  cost,  to  make  finer  tomato  juice  than  is  regularly 
produeed  on  Indiana  Juice  Extractors  operating  on  a 
normal  production  basis.  This  is  true  because  in  engineer¬ 
ing,  in  construction  and  in  operation,  Indiana  Juiee  Ex¬ 
tractors  are  far  in  advance  of  other  equipment  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

The  Indiana  Juice  Extractor  produces  less  air  by  volume 
than  any  other  method. 

If  you  are  interested  in  making  Better  Juice  at  Less 
Cost,  let  us  tell  you  what  you  can  do  with  an  Indiana 
Extractor. 


Indianapolis 


liHf 


Indiana 


^Efficiency  in  the  Canning  PlanT 


TOMATO  SEED 


Certified  MARGLOBE 
Certified  RUTGERS 
BROWN’S  SPECIAL 
TRI-STATE  BALTIMORE 

Proven  varieties  for  canning,  germination  tested  and  approved  by  the 
seed  laboratories  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  Grown  and  saved 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Inc. 

Write  for  prices.  {Special  discount  to  members.) 

TRI-STATE  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

EASTON,  MARYLAND 
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“MODERNIZE  NOW— MAKE  IT  A  PERFECT  36’’ 

1 

THAT’S  the  catchy  theme  for  the  1936  Convention 
and  Exhibition  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies  Association. 

But  pick  the  slogan  apart  and  there’s  a  lot  of  meat 
in  it.  Every  canner  wants  a  good  year — a  perfect  ’36. 
But  it’s  going  to  be  denied  him  unless  he  keeps  up 
with,  or  a  step  ahead  of  the  crowd. 

As  always,  quality  will  lead  the  procession.  But  in 
the  last  few  years,  quality  has  had  two  equally  impor¬ 
tant  marching  companions  —  Speed  and  Economy  of 
Production.  The  combination  of  these  three  is  mod¬ 
ernization — and  that  will  win  first  place  in  1936. 

The  canner  whose  equipment  is  obsolete,  whose  ma¬ 
chinery  is  slow-moving  and  expensively  operated,  and 
whose  supplies  are  just  so-so,  can’t  possibly  hope  to 
equal  the  profits  of  his  efficient  and  modernized  com¬ 
petitors.  Meanwhile  the  fellow  who  thought  ahead  is 
patting  himself  on  the  back  for  the  most  profitable 
season  he’s  ever  had.  Modernization  pays  every  time 
— in  bright,  shiny  dollars. 

Take  the  case  of  the  automobile  industry.  Car 
manufacturers  were  taking  it  on  the  chin  like  the  rest 
of  us  during  the  first  couple  of  years  of  the  depression. 
But  they  modernized  themselves  out  of  the  doldrums. 
Last  year  they  made  fistfuls  of ‘money.  And  it  looks 
like  this  year  will  be  “tops”. 

How? 

They  didn’t  wish  themselves  out  of  red  ink.  They 
figured  a  way  out.  That  way  was  through  moderniza¬ 
tion — by  turning  out  a  better  quality  job,  in  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  time  and  at  a  considerably  reduced  cost. 

For  example : 

In  1929  it  cost  the  car  manufacturer  an  even  three 
dollars  for  body  framing.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs 
them  now?  35  cents!  And  no  chiselling  on  quality 
or  material,  either. 

Trimming  the  car  body  cost  $12.00  six  years  ago; 
today,  it’s  done  for  just  one-third  that  sum.  Four 
bucks. 

Then  there  was  the  item  of  hand  finishing  of  frames 
before  paneling.  In  1929,  $3.00;  today,  the  price  of 
two  ten-cent  cigars! 

So  on  all  down  the  line.  And  that’s  a  fair  example 
of  how  modernizing  pays. 

Already  the  1936  Canners  Convention  is  a  sell-out ; 
the  convention  manager  is  scratching  his  head,  trying 
to  make  two  exhibit  spaces  or  hotel  rooms  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before.  This  promises  to  be  perhaps  the 
biggest  convention  in  Association  history. 

But  a  record  attendance  won’t  mean  very  much  un¬ 
less  the  individual  attendants  get  the  full  information 
and  education  for  which  the  Convention  was  planned. 
That  means  a  visit  to  the  exhibits — and  not  merely  a 
brisk  walk  through  them  on  the  last  day.  It  means  a 
careful  consideration  of  every  kind  of  equipment  or 
product  that  could  be  used  in  your  plant  with  profit. 
It  means  a  frank  discussion  of  your  own  problems  with 
the  men  on  the  firing  line. 


The  “perfect  ’36”  will  become  a  gratifying  reality 
to  the  canner  who  modernizes  his  plant.  And  the  best 
way  to  get  the  full  facts  about  modernization  is  to  see 
in  actual  operation,  the  machinery  and  supplies  with 
which  you  can  bring  this  about  in  your  own  plant. 


PROGRAM 

Tri-State  Packers  Association 

THIRTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tuesday,  December  10th,  1935,  10  A.  M. 
President’s  Report — Newlin  B.  Watson 
Appointment  of  Convention  Committees 
Report  of  Treasurer — C.  M.  Dashiell 
Report  of  Field  Secretary — F.  M.  Shook 
Sales  Contracts — Otto  Lowe 
1.30  P.  M.— BUYING  RAW  PEAS  ON  A  BASIS 
OF  GRADES 

Developments  in  Grading  Raw  Peas  —  Dr.  M.  W. 

Parker,  College  Park,  Maryland 
Methods  and  Results  of  Grading  in  1935 — Dr.  D.  M. 
James,  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 
Dr.  E.  P.  Walls,  College  Park,  Maryland 
Relation  of  the  Quality  in  the  Can  to  the  Classification 
of  the  Raw  Peas — Dr.  LeRoy  V.  Strasburger, 
National  Can  Co. 

Round  Table  Discussion — Leader,  James  M.  Shriver 
7.30  P.  M.— BANQUET 
Newlin  B.  Watson — Toastmasfer 
Merchandising  Canned  Foods — Gordon  C.  Corbaley 
Horses  and  Buggies — Otto  Lowe 
Presentation  of  Watches  to  Winners  in  Maryland  Ten 
Ton  Tomato  Club — Herman  A.  Hunter 
Introduction  of  Winners  in  the  New  Jersey  Ten  Ton 
Club — Newlin  B.  Watson 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  11th,  10  A.  M. 
Observations  on  the  1935  Tomato  Crop — E.  R.  Lan¬ 
cashire,  Continental  Can  Company,  Research  De¬ 
partment 

Report  of  Inspection  Trips  to  Tomato  Plant  Areas  and 
Seed  Corn  Fields — H.  A.  Hunter,  University  of 
Maryland  -r- 

Growing  Better  Tomatoes — C.  H.  Nissley,  Extension 
Horticulturist  and  Vegetable  Growing,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  College  of  Agriculture 
Canning  Crops  in  Maryland — Dr.  W.  A.  Frazier,  As¬ 
sociate  Canning  Crops,  University  of  Maryland 
Report  of  Nominating  Committee  and  Election  of 
Officers 

1.30  P.  M. 

Grading  Raw  Corn  for  Condition  and  Maturity — Dr. 
E.  P.  Walls,  University  of  Maryland 
Wm.  E.  Lewis,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Round  Table  Discussion — Leader,  G.  Frank  Thomas 
Reports  of  Convention  Committees 
Adjournment 

Meeting  of  Officers  and  Board  of  Directors 
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DEPENDABLE  SEEDS 


FOR  THE 


CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 


MASTER  MARGLOBE  TOMATO 

A  specialty  of  outs.  No  better  Canning  Tomato  ever  produced 


Peas,  BeanS/  Corn,  Cabbase, 
Cucumber,  Beet  and  Tomato  Seeds 

We  are  leading  growers  of  Tomato  Seeds,  producing  them 
under  our  own  supervision  and  under  the  direction  of  expert 
tomato  growers,  growing  the  tomatoes  for  seed  purposes  only. 
No  better,  true  to  type  stocks  are  obtainable  anywhere,  re¬ 
gardless  of  price.  Seed  put  up  in  quantities  to  suit  the  buyer. 

Correspondence  invited,  ask  fof  our  Tomato 
circulars  and  prices. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

Growers  of  High  Class  Seeds 

Milford,  Connecticut 

Atlanta,  Ga.  »  Toledo,  Ohio 
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More  "}o\\nny  Applesecds^^  Needed 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correapondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 
“Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discuasion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  moduction.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editors  Note. 


yEARS  ago  a  fellow,  thought  to  be  rather  simple, 
roamed  the  hills  of  Ohio  and  eastern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  In  his  pockets  were  a  handful  of  small 
brown  seeds  which  he  never  failed  to  sow  whenever 
the  opportunity  offered  itself  about  a  settler’s  cabin. 
Johnny  Appleseed  the  folks  called  him.  Today  monu¬ 
ments  are  erected  in  his  memory.  Hills  are  covered 
with  orchards  which  received  their  impetus  from 
Johnny  Appleseed. 

In  four  weeks  Christmas  will  be  here  with  all  it 
implies.  We  need  now,  more  Johnny  Appleseeds  in 
the  canning  business  until  after  Christmas  anyway. 

Take  the  November  issue  of  only  one  trade  paper 
circulated  largely  among  seventy-five  thousand  leading 
independent  retail  grocers.  Let’s  see  if  there  are  any 
Johnny  Appleseeds  among  canners  and  other  manu¬ 
facturers  catering  to  the  food  trade.  The  National 
Sugar  Refining  Company  is  advertising  a  Pie  and  Cake 
Display  card  to  help  the  grocer  sell  more  sugar.  Libby, 
McNeil  &  Libby  feature  an  advertisement  of  a  “Com¬ 
plete  Baby  Department”  which  in  turn  helps  the  grocer 
sell  zwiebach,  crackers,  evaporated  milk,  etc.  The 
American  Can  Company  are  carrying  on,  this  month 
helping  the  grocer  interest  more  people  in  canned  fresh 
prunes.  The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company  are  selling 
a  “Don’t  be  fat”  theme.  The  Oyster  Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  selling  twenty-two  other  foods  while  helping  to 
move  more  of  their  products.  Minnesota  Valley  Can¬ 
neries  even  sell  better  salesmanship.  Very  little  men¬ 
tion  of  their  product  in  their  current  ads  in  trade 
papers.  The  Purity  Paper  Vessels  Company  are  sell¬ 
ing  more  chow-chow,  minced  meat,  hamburger,  sea 
foods,  etc.  Heublein  &  Brother  tell  about  displaying 
A-1  Sauce  with  meat,  baked  beans,  fish,  spaghetti  and 
so  on.  Continental  Can  Company  is  pushing  “canned 
foods  for  Christmas.”  You  get  the  idea,  don’t  you?  I 
have  mentioned  only  a  few  firms  helping  grocers  sell 
more  of  associated  items  and  incidentally,  more  of 
theirs.  Then  we  read  about  the  dealers  service  depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Phillips  Packing  Company.  I  have  written 
about  the  adequate  follow  up  of  sales  contacts  by 
Minnesota  Valley  Canneries.  There  are  Johnny  Apple- 
seeds  in  the  canning  industry  but  I  repeat,  we  need 
more  of  them. 

Don’t  say  yours  is  a  small  plant  and  that  you  can’t 
engage  in  the  activities  of  the  larger  canners.  Don’t 
feel  your  output  is  so  small  that  it  will  move  finally 


to  the  trade  without  your  trying  in  any  unusual  way 
to  move  it.  Too  many  others  are  doing  something 
different  for  you  to  remain  too  long  in  the  same  old  rut. 
Get  busy  now  and  forward  the  movement  fostered 
each  year,  which  promotes  the  idea  of  the  Christmas 
giving  of  foods. 

If  your  operations  cover  only  a  few  items  or  less 
you  can  at  least  talk  about  the  giving  of  your  canned 
foods  for  Christmas  to  those  of  your  trade  with  which 
you  are  in  personal  contact.  If  you  have  only  a  single 
salesman  covering  the  trade,  instruct  him  to  further 
this  idea  of  canned  foods  for  Christmas  gifts.  If  you 
pack  a  number  of  items,  arrange  a  seasonal  assortment 
as  attractively  as  possible.  You  may  want  to  announce 
some  Christmas  packages  at  special  prices.  If  you  do 
not  feel  like  doing  this,  if  you  have  no  salesmen  calling 
on  the  trade,  write  each  of  your  principal  customers 
advising  them  to  remember  your  pack  when  they  are 
working  the  trade  for  Christmas.  If  you  pack  mostly 
manufactured  goods  you’ll  stress  the  economy  of  your 
brands,  their  healthfulness  or  any  other  particular  in 
which  they  excel.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
a  packer  of  fancy  goods  they  will  be  more  nearly  in 
line  for  appropriate  Christmas  giving.  Dwell  on  the 
feature  in  connection  with  them  which  is  outstanding. 

If  you  want  to  go  a  little  further  than  most  in  pro¬ 
moting  Christmas  gifts  of  food,  this  department  will 
post  you  as  to  where  you  can  secure  a  complete  set 
of  eight  beautifully  lithographed  window  posters,  two, 
forty  by  eleven  inches,  two,  eleven  by  fifteen  inches 
printed  in  three  colors.  You  can  get  these  for  about 
ten  cents  a  set  in  lots  of  one  hundred  and  over.  They 
won’t  carry  your  advertising  but — you  can  get  a  lot 
of  dealers  interested  in  them  and  incidentally  in  your¬ 
self  and  your  goods  because  you  have  tried  to  help 
them,  and  unselfishly  too. 

What  if  the  sets  do  cost  ten  cents  each?  You  are 
often  faced  with  the  choice  of  shading  your  price  five 
cents  per  dozen  or  passing  the  business.  Suppose  you 
offer  to  include  one  of  these  sets  with  each  case  you 
ship  for  immediate  delivery  by  your  customers  to  retail 
dealers  until  a  week  or  two  before  Christmas.  Or  bet¬ 
ter  still,  don’t  pack  any  posters  in  your  shipments  but 
agree  to  mail  as  many  sets  as  may  be  used  effectively 
by  retail  grocers  who  sell  your  goods.  The  mailing 
expense  will  be  light,  you’ll  be  building  good  will  and 
moving  your  goods  at  the  same  time. 
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If  you  fail  to  follow  any  of  the  suggestions  given 
here,  you  can  still  help  the  industry  by  having  a  stamp 
made,  if  necessary,  which  will  carry  the  legend,  “Give 
canned  foods  for  Christmas.”  Stamp  each  letter  and 
invoice  leaving  your  plant  until  a  week  before  Christ¬ 
mas  with  this  admonition.  Really  help  to  get  the  idea 
over.  Last  year  more  canned  foods  were  sent  out  as 
Christmas  gifts  than  were  ever  sold  before.  1936 
should  see  a  great  many  more  cases  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Retailers  welcome  the  idea  as  they  are  usually 
able  to  get  regular  prices  for  Christmas  packs  or  offer¬ 
ings  of  canned  food.  The  idea  has  gained  a  tremen¬ 
dous  following  as  you  know  but  your  help  in  further¬ 
ing  the  plan  will  increase  all  sales  of  canned  foods,  and 
yours  as  well,  still  further. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Christmas  giving, 
remember  your  salesmen  and  brokers  this  Christmas 
as  well  as  buyers  and  advertising  men  employed  by 
your  customers.  Adopt  as  your  policy  in  the  matter, 
“Sample  with  sentiment.”  In  other  words,  make  your 
necessary  distribution  of  samples  act  as  a  holiday  re¬ 
membrance  to  those  helping  to  sell  more  of  your  goods. 
Make  up  in  your  plant  assortments  of  your  goods  and 
be  sure  that  each  broker,  buyer  and  even  the  salesmen 
of  customers,  receive  a  good  size  Christmas  box  of  your 
canned  foods.  Such  remembrances  will  far  outweigh 
any  distribution  of  desk  calendars  or  pocket  knives 
you  might  make  in  an  attempt  to  increase  good  will 
toward  your  products. 

You  may  have  in  your  plant  a  few  cases  of  some 
outstanding  experimental  pack,  or  a  like  number  of 
some  item  in  the  line  which  is  high  priced  and  a  slow 
mover  but  outstanding  in  quality.  Use  these  for  your 
Christmas  giving.  If  you  are  paying  co-operative 
groups  for  advertising  inquire  if  they  are  promoting 
the  idea  of  canned  foods  for  Christmas.  They  may 
welcome  an  additional  appropriation  from  you  with 
which  to  put  the  idea  more  completely  over  with  their 
trade.  They  may  appreciate  your  suggestion  that  you 
will  supply  their  stores  with  these  sets  of  advertising 
material  I  have  referred  to. 

If  you  are  doing  any  newspaper  advertising  and  op¬ 
portunity  presents  itself,  promote  the  idea  in  these 
ads  you  run  before  Christmas.  If  your  brand  is  being 
“aired”  talk  the  matter  over  with  your  continuity 
writer,  or  the  agency  handling  your  account,  and  have 
them  work  out  promotions  to  be  used  in  your  radio 
program. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  do  what  you  can  in  putting  the 
thought  over  with  the  trade  and  your  consumers,  even 
though  you  do  not  go  in  for  elaborate  Christmas  pack¬ 
ages.  With  the  number  of  canners  in  our  country,  if 
each  will  do  a  little  toward  really  selling  “Gifts  of 
Food  for  Christmas”  we’ll  all  see  a  Christmas  business 
the  likes  of  which  we  never  saw  before.  Write  this 
department  if  you  have  a  particular  problem  you  feel 
we  can  help  you  work  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
always  welcome  your  requests  for  individual  sugges¬ 
tions  or  information.  This  is  your  department,  use  it. 
Your, sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  do! 


The  CanneKs 
Short  Cut  to  Profits 


Sprague*S«llt 
Universal  Corn  Cutter 


Modernization  is  more  than 
making  a  plant  look  modern 
—  more  than  new  buildings 
and  a  clean  looking  plant.  It’s 
the  canner’s  short  cut  to 
profits  through  new  econom¬ 
ical  equipment. 


The  UNIVERSAL  Corn  Cutter 

for  example,  has  more  than  paid  for 
itself  in  a  single  season  time  after  time. 
It’s  the  only  machine  that  successfully 
cuts  corn  for  both  whole  grain  and 
cream  style  packing. 


5%  to  15%  GREATER  YIELD 

Users  report  5%  to  15%  more  yield 
with  Universals  and  that  quality  is 
“stepped  up”,  too;  resulting  in  greater 
profits  and  satisfaction  all  along  the 
line — from  you  to  the  consumer. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  the  complete  story 
of  this  sensational  money-maker. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Pood  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp’n 

HOOPESTON  -  ILLINOIS 
MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


SPRAGUE-SELLS,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Please  send  me 

O  Full  details  of  the  Universal  Corn  Cutter. 
r~l  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  200. 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


THE  MANY  FRIENDS  of  Robert  (Bob)  Francis,  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company,  and  John  Francis,  Brower  &  Fuller, 
Indianapolis,  will  learn  of  the  death  of  their  mother 
with  much  regret,  as  also  the  death  of  C.  F.  Carroon, 
Carroon  &  Company,  Inc.,  Fowler,  Indiana. 

FRANK  E.  GORRELL,  Secretary  of  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association,  is  a  visitor  in  San  Francisco  and  is 
making  a  stay  of  several  days.  He  is  scheduled  to 
address  the  Canners  League  of  California  at  a  general 
meeting  to  be  held  here  during  the  week,  as  is  also 
H.  W.  Phelps,  President  of  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany.  When  Mr.  Gorrell  leaves  for  the  East,  he  will 
be  accompanied  by  Preston  W.  McKinney,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  Secretary  of  the  Canners  League,  as  far  as 
Chicago,  where  a  committee  meeting  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  will  be  held. 

HAROLD  A.  CARPENTER,  Olney  &  Carpenter,  Inc.,  Wol¬ 
cott,  New  York,  has  been  named  Chairman  of  National 
Cherry  Week  for  1936.  Cherry  packers  are  asked  for 
full  co-operation  to  make  the  campaign,  now  under 
way,  a  success. 

THE  SAN  CARLOS  CANNING  COMPANY,  sardine  packers 
of  Monterey,  California,  has  purchased  the  Seaboard 
Packing  Company  of  Long  Beach,  California,  the  con¬ 
sideration  being  approximately  $100,000,  according  to 
reports. 

ANDREW  JAMES  FIELD,  head  of  the  canned  foods  firm 
of  Walter  M.  Field  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  passed 
away  at  Palo  Alto,  California,  November  10th,  follow¬ 
ing  a  short  illness.  A  native  of  San  Jose,  45  years  of 
age,  he  was  a  graduate  of  Stanford  University,  where 
he  studied  electrical  engineering.  Some  time  ago  he 
was  appointed  receiver  for  the  Bayside  Canning  Com¬ 
pany  of  Alviso,  California,  and  friends  say  that  long 
hours  of  work  attempting  to  save  the  assets  of  that 
concern  sapped  his  strength,  aggravating  a  throat  ail¬ 
ment.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Helen  Tooker 
Field,  and  three  children,  James,  Jane  and  Carolyn. 
Mr.  Field  was  a  director  of  the  Canners  League  of 
California  of  which  his  father,  the  late  Walter  M. 
Field,  was  one  of  the  founders. 

ALBRO  PACKING  COMPANY,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  will 
open  a  plant  at  Conneautville,  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
building  formerly  occupied  by  Simplex  Manufacturing 
Company.  The  company  now  operates  a  plant  at 
Springboro,  Pennsylvania,  processing  peppers,  pickles, 
cabbage  and  caulifiower. 

EQUIPMENT  is  being  added  to  the  Columbia,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  plant  of  Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing  Company, 
increasing  the  capacity  to  250,000  cases. 


IN  ORDER  that  the  beer  distributive  trade  may  be  fully 
informed  of  their  new  cap  sealed  can  for  beer  and  the 
opportunities  it  affords.  Continental  Can  Company  will 
publish  “Canned  Beer  News”  at  regular  intervals. 
Each  issue  will  show  the  current  advertisement  which 
Continental  is  running  in  national  magazines  to  build 
consumer  demand  for  beer  in  the  cap  sealed  can  and 
flash  current  news  to  keep  the  distributor  informed  of 
the  swift  pace  of  canned  beer  progress.  Approximately 
9,000  beer  distributors  throughout  the  country  have 
received  the  first  edition,  which  plainly  states  that 
“eventually  you’re  going  to  handle  beer  in  cap  sealed 
cans”  and  offers  ten  good  reasons  why:  1.  No  deposits, 
no  returns.  2.  Contents  protected  from  light.  3.  Better 
point-of-sale  display.  4.  Easier  handling,  less  storage 
space.  5.  Lower  delivery  costs.  6.  Opens  like  a  bottle. 
7.  Consumers  prefer  “cap  sealed”  cans.  8.  Dealers 
prefer  “cap  sealed”  cans.  9.  A  competitive  opportunity 
for  you.  10.  A  dramatic  National  Advertising  Cam¬ 
paign  that  will  give  beer  in  “cap  sealed”  cans  a  tre¬ 
mendous  competitive  advantage. 

A  MYSTERIOUS  BOILER  explosion  at  the  plant  of  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  Santa  Clara,  California,  sent  two 
men  to  the  hospital  severely  injured.  The  boiler  was 
being  inspected  by  State  Boiler  Inspector  J.  J.  Buch¬ 
anan  when  the  explosion  occurred.  An  accumulation 
of  gas  is  believed  responsible. 

LAWRENCE  B.  HALL,  superintendent  of  Home  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Blissfield,  Michigan,  has  completed  a 
fine  new  home  on  a  three  acre  tract  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Raisin  River.  It  is  a  Cape  Cod  colonial 
type  eight-room  house  and  includes  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences. 

FERANDINA  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  at  Femandina,  Florida,  with  an  issue  of  50 
shares  of  stock  at  $100  par  value.  J.  0.  Maggioni, 
H.  Davis  and  E.  H.  Abrahams  are  directors. 

WILLIAM  EWING,  President  of  the  Michigan  Fruit 
Canners,  Inc.,  has  completed  the  building  of  a  fine  new 
home,  together  with  a  private  golf  course  in  South 
Haven,  Michigan.  A  large  new  cold  storage  plant  has 
been  added  to  the  South  Haven  plant  of  the  company. 

FRED  SALAD  DRESSING  COMPANY  plant  at  Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  bought  by  Hillsboro-Queen 
Anne  Cooperative  Corporation,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
giving  the  company  two  plants  in  that  town. 

AN  EXTENSIVE  MACHINERY  and  equipment  building 
program  has  been  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Continental  Can  Company  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  on  its  new  cap-sealed  cans,  to  be  completed  by 
the  first  of  March,  the  company  has  announced.  Five 
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leading  brewers,  all  of  them  inter-state  shippers,  are 
now  marketing  beer  in  the  new  cap-sealed  cans  with 
a  number  of  others  under  contracts  on  which  deliveries 
will  be  made  shortly.  To  date  beer  can  production 
lines  have  been  established  in  Continental  plants  at 
Chicago  and  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  these  are  being 
augmented  by  the  installation  of  additional  units  in 
other  of  the  company’s  forty  plants  in  the  East,  Mid¬ 
west,  South  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

GRAYS  HARBOR  PEA  GROWERS  COOPERATIVE  has  been 
incorporated  at  Montesano,  Washington,  by  John 
Wharton,  R.  L.  Foster,  Louis  Larson,  James  Foster 
and  Marvin  Witner. 

THE  T-P  CANNING  COMPANY,  Mountain  View,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  filed  a  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy. 
Liabilities  are  listed  as  $12,947  with  assets  of  $13,372. 

CRANE  COMPANY,  Chicago,  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  H.  H.  Simmons  as  Advertising  Manager,  effec¬ 
tive  November  15th.  In  cooperation  with  other  aids 
to  selling,  such  as  exhibits,  dealer  service,  special  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  sales  training,  he  will  develop  the  advertis¬ 
ing  service  so  that  it  can  be  fitted  into  the  general  sales 
promotional  program.  To  take  up  his  new  responsi¬ 
bility,  Mr.  Simmons  terminates  a  nine  year  associa¬ 
tion  with  Russell  T.  Gray,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertising 
agency,  of  which  he  has  been  Vice-President  and  ac¬ 
count  executive.  Among  the  markets  which  he  has 
had  opportunity  to  study  intensively  are  power  plant, 
oil  and  gas,  railroad,  chemical,  food,  municipal  and 
construction.  This  experience  fits  him  admirably  for 
his  new  duties. 

BAKER,  KELLY  COMPANY,  Salem,  Oregon,  have  taken 
a  90  day  option  on  the  cannery  at  Forest  Grove  for¬ 
merly  operated  by  C.  D.  Minton.  The  plant  must  be 
used  for  the  processing  or  drying  of  locally  grown 
fruits  and  vegetables  or  revert  to  the  original  owners. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  of  Link-Belt  Company,  for 
many  years  located  at  910  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  have  been  moved  to  the  Bell  Building,  307  N. 
Michigan  Avenue,  where  they  will  occupy  the  entire 
twenty-third  floor,  and  the  north  half  of  the  twenty- 
first  floor. 

CHRISTIAN  BJELLAND,  of  the  Christian  Bjelland  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Stavanger,  Norway,  large  packers  of  sar¬ 
dines,  is  visiting  the  trade  in  the  Far  West.  The  firm 
is  represented  in  the  San  Francisco  territory  by 
Eugene  M.  O’Neill. 

THE  HOME  CANNING  COMPANY,  Blissfield,  Michigan, 
has  erected  a  new  retort  room  32  x  60  feet,  and  a  new 
filling  and  puree  cooking  room  26  x  80  feet.  Both 
buildings  are  of  hollow  tile  and  concrete  construction, 
two  stories  high. 

SAN  CARLOS  CANNING  COMPANY,  Monterey,  Califor¬ 
nia,  has  purchased  the  Long  Beach  fish  canning  plant 
of  Seaboard  Packing  Company  at  a  reported  price  of 
$100,000. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  to  engage  the  services  of  a  man 
who  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  produce  foods  that 
sell,  but  wishes  to  be  relieved  of  executive  responsibili¬ 
ties  is  contained  in  the  following  letter,  dated  Novem¬ 
ber  19th.  Read  it  in  full:  “Enclosed  find  a  money 
order  for  $8.00  in  full  payment  for  your  cook  book  and 
one  year’s  subscription  to  The  Canning  Trade  jour¬ 
nal. 

“1  am  engaged  in  the  business  of  canning  chili  with 
beans,  hot  tamales,  vegetable  soup,  spaghetti,  beef 
stew  and  chop  suey.  I  have  built  up  a  fine  clientele 
in  this  community  and  in  the  surrounding  neighbor¬ 
hood,  for  these  products.  All  of  my  products  are  sea¬ 
soned  in  the  cooking  and  once  one  becomes  a  user  they 
generally  continue  to  buy  these  products.  Due  to  the 
lack  of  finances  I  would  appreciate  making  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  some  canning  firm  that  would  be  beneficial 
to  both  themselves  and  the  writer.  An  agreement 
could  be  made  whereby  they  may  use  my  receipts  and 
in  return  I  have  a  contract  of  employment.  I  am  not 
sure  just  the  best  method  of  proceeding  and  because 
you  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  industry,  I  thought 
you  might  put  me  in  touch  with  some  firm  who  might 
be  interested  in  this  proposition. 

“If  you  have  any  suggestions  along  the  line  I  would 
appreciate  hearing  from  you  to  the  end  that  we  both 
may  benefit  thereby. 

“Thanking  you  for  any  courtesies  which  you  may 
show  me  in  this  matter,  I  remain.  Port  DeFrates,  ‘He 
seasons  in  the  pan’,  P.  0.  Box  434,  Springfield,  Ill.” 

E.  B.  MCGOVERN,  Seattle,  Washington,  President  of 
the  Pacific  Canned  Salmon  Brokers  Association,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  Federal  fisheries  advisory 
committee  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Benarr  McFadden  in  the  chairmanship.  Mr. 
McGovern,  a  brother  of  California  State  Senator 
Walter  McGovern,  was  a  visitor  at  San  Francisco  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  enroute  to  Del  Monte  to  attend  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries. 

WILLIAM  A.  (BILL)  FREE,  Executive  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association 
and  State  Chairman  of  the  Young  Guard  Society,  has 
the  Young  Guard  “Social  Evening”  plans  coming  along 
very  nicely  Secretary  Ed  Woelper  reports.  The  event 
will  be  held  during  the  Pennsylvania  Meeting  at  the 
Tramerick  Club  on  the  evening  of  December  17th  in 
the  absence  of  Association  activities.  It  will  be  a 
“share  the  expense”  atfair,  each  member  allowed  one 
guest,  providing  such  guest  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Young  Guard.  A  very  enjoyable  evening  is  promised. 

THE  WESTERN  STATES  GROCERY  COMPANY,  with  oflSceS 
at  422  Second  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  is  en¬ 
larging  its  export  activities  and  has  placed  this  depart¬ 
ment  in  charge  of  K.  E.  Whitby,  formerly  with  Otis 
McAllister  &  Company. 

F.  w.  BRUGH,  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  announces  the  place  and  date  of  their  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  as  Roanoke,  Virginia,  February  25th  and 
26th. 
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“BURR’S”  FROM  WISCONSIN— BY  “HARVEY” 

CONVENTION  “PICK-UP” 

Many  words  of  appreciation  for  the  inspiring  mes¬ 
sage  of  De  Loss  Walker: 

“Just  what  we  all  needed.” 

“A  challenge  to  everyone  who  heard  him.” 

“The  best  part  of  the  program.” 

“Going  to  have  him  come  up  to  our  town.” 

“He  sure  built  a  fire  under  all  of  us.” 

“The  price  of  peas  should  go  up  15c  per  dozen  after 
that.” 

“The  personification  of  the  true  spirit  of  America.” 
“Couldn’t  sleep  that  night  because  I  was  so  anxious 
to  get  started  early  the  next  morning.” 

“No  more  short  days  for  me.” 

“Captain  Wallington”  alias  Art  Briese  of  Chicago 
asked  for  an  official  escort  when  he  left  the  banquet 
room.  Guy  Dallman  was  out  in  the  lobby  trying  to 
organize  a  lynching  party.  Apologies  to  those  who 
couldn’t  “take  it”  and  who  left  the  room  before  the 
“hoax”  was  exposed. 

Next  year  we  plan  to  have  a  dinner  party  without 
a  speaker  and  with  dancing  throughout  the  evening. 
Maybe  a  floor  show  that  night  also.  Thanks  for  your 
many  suggestions  about  this  part  of  the  program. 

There  was  some  talk  of  a  large  block  of  standard 
peas  being  sold  at  75c.  These  lots  were  later  reported 
as  being  mostly  sub-standard  but  the  “story”  was  be¬ 
ing  widely  circulated  by  the  bargain  hunters  and 
“sharp  shooters”,  many  of  whom  did  not  hear  DeLoss 
Walker.  They  thought  it  was  still  “open  season  for 
this  kind  of  gunning.” 

One  “sales  representative  (?)”,  commonly  called  a 
“broker”,  asked  me  fourteen  times  where  he  could  find 
anyone  of  eight  canners  all  of  whom  were  anxious  (?) 
to  see  him  and  confirm  a  sale  at  75c.  He  was  terribly 
afraid  that  someone  else  would  get  the  business  at  70c 
in  case  he  did  not  locate  the  victims  immediately. 
When  I  left  Wednesday  evening,  he  was  still  hunting 
for  them. 

Several  canners  who  are  also  members  (?)  of  their 
local  School  Boards  stayed  over  to  attend  the  Teachers 
??  Convention,  which  started  Wednesday  night.  Ex- 
President  “Gus”,  wise  and  experienced  in  proper  man¬ 
agement  of  conventions  was  the  official  chairman  of 
this  reception  committee.  Nice  going,  Gus. 

The  Pennsylvania  Air  Lines  brought  Bill  Hartman 
over  from  Grand  Rapids.  Either  the  fog  was  too  thick 
or  the  water  of  Lake  Michigan  too  deep.  Anyway  Bill 
decided  to  stay  over  on  this  side  until  after  the  danc¬ 
ing  party  and  then  he  missed  the  second  plane  back 
because  the  Cocktail  Room  didn’t  close  until  1.30  A.  M. 
Come  again,  Bill,  you  can  stay  just  as  long  as  you  want 
to  next  time. 

Hartle,  Barthelmy  and  Douthitt  were  over  from 
Minnesota  trying  to  place  a  little  money  on  the  Minne- 
sota-Wisconsin  game.  More  than  glad  to  have  them 
with  us  but  hope  the  score  is  Wisconsin  12 — Minnesota 
6  just  the  same. 


Judge,  Hubbard,  Poor,  Cunningham  and  Rhodes 
represented  the  trade  journals  and  went  home  with  a 
stack  of  notes  that  should  keep  their  copy  writers  busy 
for  several  days.  Trade  journals  play  an  important 
part  in  any  industry  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
so  many  good  ones  edited  by  men  of  exceptional  ability 
and  experience.  Maybe  we’ll  get  a  year’s  free  sub¬ 
scription  for  that  one.  (And  we  add  “nice  going.”) 

“Fritz”  the  mascot  of  the  American  Can  Company 
presided  as  chef  and  bar  tender  in  Parlor  H.  He  has 
invented  what  he  calls  the  Canner’s  Sandwich  de  Luxe 
— one  layer  of  Schlitz,  one  layer  of  Canadian  Club,  one 
layer  of  Pabst.  One  of  those  plus  DeLoss  Walker  will 
lick  any  depression. 

H.  R.  Burr,  Executive  Secretary. 

TRADING  CONCESSIONS  MADE  BY  CANADA 

MAJORITY  of  the  reductions  in  duty  made  by 
Canada  on  goods  imported  from  the  United 
States  result  from  extension  to  the  United 
States  of  most  favored-nation  treatment.  The  follow¬ 
ing  statement  of  the  existing  rates  imposed  by  Canada 
and  the  new  rates  resulting  from  the  agreement  is 
taken  from  an  analysis  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Old  Rate  New  Rate 


Canned  meat  and  extracts,  etc . 35%  30% 

Mushrooms,  canned . 30%  with  min.  27% 

Vegetables,  canned:  of  10c  per  lb. 

Beans,  per  pound .  3c  2c 

Corn  and  tomatoes,  per  pound .  3c  2c 

Peas,  per  pound .  3c  2c 

Not  otherwise  provided . 30%  27%% 

Vegetables,  prepared  or  preserved: 

Pickled  or  preserved  in  salt,  etc . 35%  32%% 

Extracts  or  juices,  etc.,  and  sauces . 35%  32%% 

Pastes,  etc.,  of  vegetables  and  meats, 

etc . 35%  32%% 

Soups,  etc . 35%  25% 

Fruits,  canned: 

Apricots,  peaches,  pears,  per  pound .  5c  4c 

Pineapples,  per  pound .  5c  4c 

Not  otherwise  provided,  per  pound .  5c  4c 

Maraschino  cherries . 35%  31%% 

Fruit  pulp,  not  grape,  unsweetened, 

canned,  per  pound .  3c  2%c 

Jellies,  jams,  preserves,  etc.,  per  pound..  5c  3%c 

Sardines,  herring,  etc.,  canned: 

Weighing  20  to  36  ozs.,  per  box .  6c  4c 

Weighing  12  to  20  ozs.,  per  box .  4%c  3.2c 

Weighing  8  to  12  ozs.,  per  box .  3%c  2.4c 

Weighing  less  than  8  ozs.,  per  box .  2%c  1.6c 

Fish,  preserved  in  oil,  not  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for . 35%  30% 

Salmon  and  all  other  fish,  prepared,  etc..30%  27%% 

Shrimp  in  sealed  containers . 40%  27%% 

Lobsters,  prepared  or  preserved . 30%  Free 


Of  the  foregoing  list  of  changes,  the  new  Canadian 
duties  on  canned  vegetables  and  canned  fruits  are 
granted  to  the  United  States  by  extension  of  most- 
favored-nation  treatment,  but  these  duties  are  also 
bound  against  increase  during  the  life  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  The  new  duties  on  shrimp  and  lobsters  are 
direct  reductions,  also  bound  against  increase.  All 
other  reductions  are  due  to  extension  of  most-favored- 
nation  treatment,  and  are  without  assurance  that  the 
rates  may  not  be  increased. 
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Competition  For  Brokerage 

The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 
By  “OBSERVER” 


ONE  of  the  frankest  and  most  comprehensive 
summaries  of  the  brokerage  problem  confront¬ 
ing  the  industry  yet  heard  was  that  delivered 
by  Asa  Strause,  head  of  Red  &  White,  who  appeared 
as  representative  of  National  Voluntary  Groups  Insti¬ 
tute  before  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America  at  their  convention  this  month. 

Mr.  Strause,  who  spoke  fully  and  frankly,  outlined 
conditions  as  follows: 

“With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  suggest  a 
very  simple  remedy  whereby  the  three  major  evils 
existing  in  the  food  industry  for  which  the  manufac¬ 
turers  are  most  responsible,  namely,  payment  of  un¬ 
earned  advertising  allowances,  payment  of  discrimina¬ 
tory  quantity  discounts  and  payment  of  unearned 
brokerage  may  be  corrected.  It  is  recognized  that 
these  three  abuses  contribute  substantially  to  the  major 
food  distribution  evil  of  loss  leader  selling.  Coming 
down  to  fundamentals,  it  is  the  unearned  payment  that 
constitutes  the  crime  and  not  advertising  allowances, 
quantity  discounts  or  brokerage.  There  is  a  definite 
place  for  each  of  these  if  and  when  earned. 

“Now  let’s  analyze  each  one  separately.  I  have 
chosen  the  negative  method  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
lead  more  directly  to  the  problem  and  its  solution. 
Let  me  ask  the  following  questions  relative  to  adver¬ 
tising  allowances: 

“Can  an  advertising  allowance  be  earned  by  its  re¬ 
cipient  when  no  definite  agreement  or  understanding 
is  reached  outlining  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  paid, 
or  which  does  not  require  a  definite  performance  by  its 
recipient?  Is  there  ever  any  justification  for  extend¬ 
ing  an  advertising  allowance  to  one  distributor  and 
withholding  it  from  another  who  can,  under  similar 
circumstances,  perform  the  same  job? 

“For  example,  a  manufacturer  asked  me  what  our 
own  organization  could  do  to  standardize  advertising 
allowances  among  our  own  group.  I  replied — ‘Every¬ 
thing,  provided  you  turn  honest’,  to  which  he  promptly 
replied  ‘That  is  too  big  a  price’.  When  I  asked  another 
upon  what  his  advertising  allowances  were  predicated 
he  replied,  ‘The  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  me  by 
the  distributor’.  I  asked,  ‘What  is  your  maximum’  and 
he  answered  ‘That  is  the  only  secret  I  have’.  Can 
manufacturers  who  practice  such  methods  expect  fair 
play  from  distributors  in  return  for  such  inconsisten¬ 
cies!  Isn’t  it  time  to  standardize  and  make  available 
to  everyone  the  specific  conditions  under  which  your 
own  advertising  allowances  may  be  earned  and  adopt 


a  policy  that  these  allowances  will  not  be  paid  unless 
earned  ? 

“Now  may  I  ask  you  these  questions  regarding  quan¬ 
tity  discounts.  Can  a  quantity  discount  be  earned  by 
one  distributor  for  a  specific  quantity  delivered  under 
certain  terms  and  conditions,  and  can  it  be  fairly 
denied  to  a  second  distributor  who  complies  with  the 
same  requirements?  For  example,  if  a  proprietary 
chain’s  purchases  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Portland, 
Maine,  are  part  of  the  same  earned  quantity  price,  then 
how  can  the  independent  wholesale  and  retail  com¬ 
petitors  of  this  chain’s  stores  at  Toledo,  and  Portland, 
survive  when  you  have  determined  that  you  cannot 
apply  the  same  rule  to  their  group  operations?  How 
can  independent  wholesalers  and  retailers  accept  the 
discriminatory  distinction  often  made  by  manufac¬ 
turers  between  quantity  discounts  allowed  the  corpo¬ 
rate  chain  arid  denied  the  independents  possessing  the 
same  ability  to  buy  in  mass?  Is  there  an5d;hing  un¬ 
holy  in  a  fight  for  parity?  Is  not  securing  parity  an 
economic  necessity?  Again,  would  it  be  better  to 
handle  this  problem  by  defining  reasonable  quantity 
discounts  open  alike  to  all  and  abiding  by  them? 

“How  can  an  industry  defend  the  practice  of  allow¬ 
ing  10  per  cent  quantity  discount  on  the  annual  pur¬ 
chases  of  one  distributor  from  one  of  its  members, 
which  may  not  amount  to  more  than  $1,000.00,  because 
his  competitor  is  selling  this  sairie  organization  $99,- 
000.00,  which  makes  him  a  $100,000.00  per  annum 
buyer,  and  denying  any  portion  of  that  discount  to  a 
distributor  who  gives  that  same  member  of  that  indus¬ 
try  all  of  his  business,  totaling  $50,000.00  per  year? 
Well  it  is  being  done  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

“Should  we  not  recognize  that  all  of  us  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  consumer  for  our  livelihood  and, 
inasmuch  as  the  battleground  for  her  favor  is  among 
two  or  more  stores  in  her  neighborhood  no  matter  who 
may  own  them,  that  these  competitive  stores  are  both 
entitled  to  the  same  quantity  discount  consideration, 
providing  they  earn  it?  A  continuation  of  today’s 
method  of  handling  this  subject  must  result  in  forcing 
legitimate  voluntaries  to  adopt  ways  and  means  so 
their  wholesalers  and  retailers  are  the  recipients  of 
parity  in  price. 

“The  answer  to  the  question  of  quantity  discounts  is 
to  pay  them  only  when  earned.  The  only  possible  way 
to  determine  fairly  the  amount  of  an  earned  quantity 
discount  is  to  confine  it  exclusively  to  savings  in  either 
production  or  distribution  costs  as  the  direct  result  of 
the  quantity  involved.  Any  departure  from  this  for- 
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mula  becomes  a  price  concession  and  not  a  bona  fide 
quantity  discount.  It  is  immaterial  how  you  set  up 
the  rules  if  you  maintain  this  principle  and  make  it 
open  to  all  that  qualify. 

“I  have  purposely  saved  the  most  controversial  of 
these  subjects  until  the  last,  namely,  the  payment  of 
brokerage.  I  believe  it  would  be  in  order  for  us  to 
investigate  why  this  is  the  most  controversial  subject. 
Is  it  not  because  of  the  competition  between  various 
factors  for  the  payment  of  a  sales  service  fee,  which 
certain  types  of  sales  agencies  believe  can  be  hypothe¬ 
cated  by  themselves  if  denied  to  their  competitor? 
Take  competition  for  brokerage  out  of  the  brokerage 
question  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  to  handle  fairly  and  that  questions  of  ownership, 
diversion  and  what-not  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
smoke  screens  around  the  direct  issue  of  competition 
for  brokerage.  In  the  hope  that  I  may  contribute 
something  toward  its  clarification,  I  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  thoughts  for  your  consideration: 

“ — that  brokerage  is  a  commission  wage  for  sales 
service  rendered; 

“ — that  there  is  nothing  unsound  or  unethical  in  pay¬ 
ing  brokerage  to  anyone  a  seller  may  select,  provided 
it  is  earned  by  its  recipient; 

“ — that  it  can  be  earned  only  by  performing  the  ser¬ 
vice  for  ivhich  it  is  paid. 

“So  I  ask,  is  this  either  a  vicious  or  an  unsolvable 
circle  ? 

“As  we  investigate  we  find  two  types  of  sales  agen¬ 
cies — those  run  for  service  and  those  run  for  profit. 
Both  of  these  types  of  operation  are  found  in  every 
branch  of  our  industry  for  we  have  manufacturers, 
brokers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  engaged  in  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  other,  and  performing  the  other  functions 
on  a  non-profit  service  basis.  Yes,  I  have  even  heard 
of  manufacturers  handling  premiums  without  profit 
solely  to  sell  their  food  products.  So  we  find  nothing 
unusual  in  the  operation  of  non-profit  sales  agencies. 

“Now,  should  a  manufacturer  be  denied  the  right 
to  select  any  sales  agency,  regardless  of  its  type,  should 
he  desire  to  do  so?  If  so,  should  he  not  likewise  be 
denied  the  right  to  hire  a  red  headed  salesman  ?  I  am 
not  facetious,  gentlemen,  there  are  factions  contending 
for  the  first  prohibition  who,  to  be  consistent,  must 
endorse  the  second. 

“May  I  ask  if  a  manufacturer  selects  one  sales 
agency  of  a  certain  type,  or  one  red  headed  salesman, 
does  that  obligate  him  to  employ  all  sales  agencies  of 
the  type  selected,  or  all  red  heads?  Likewise,  there 
are  manufacturers  who  are  trying  to  solve  their  prob¬ 
lems  by  putting  all  headquarters  into  one  class  and, 
to  be  consistent,  they  should  feel  it  quite  necessary  to 
hire  every  red  headed  salesman  in  the  country. 

“Has  a  sales  agency  the  right  to  expend  its  income 
for  the  promotion  of  its  business  by  sales  work,  adver¬ 
tising,  premium  promotion,  or  any  other  recognized 
and  accepted  methods  used  by  other  factors  in  the 
promotion  of  their  business?  If  not,  would  you  deny 
the  manufacturer  the  right  to  engage  in  non-profit  dis¬ 


tribution,  the  chain’s  warehouse  to  engage  in  both  non¬ 
profit  wholesale  distribution  and  non-profit  manufac¬ 
turing,  or  the  retailer  to  own  his  wholesale  house  ? 

“Continuing  in  the  negative,  I  ask,  ‘Has  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  ownership  anything  to  do  with  the  right  to  re¬ 
ceive  remuneration  for  an  actual  sales  service  per¬ 
formed  ?’  If  your  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  then  let 
me  ask  you  this,  ‘Has  any  manufacturer  a  right  to 
receive  remuneration  for  a  wholesale  or  retail  service 
actually  performed?’  Again,  has  any  wholesaler  a 
right  to  receive  remuneration  for  any  manufacturing 
or  retail  service  actually  performed?  Furthermore, 
has  any  retailer  a  right  to  receive  remuneration  for 
any  manufacturing  or  wholesale  service  actually  per¬ 
formed?  Finally,  has  any  sales  agency  a  right  to  en¬ 
gage  in  any  function  of  manufacturing,  wholesaling 
or  retailing?  If  the  answers  are  all  consistent,  then 
it  must  follow  that  the  right  to  engage  in  business 
becomes  a  question  of  statute  and  not  of  ability,  and 
that  our  present  form  of  government  needs  to  be 
changed. 

“If  you  agree  to  that,  then  you  must  approve  regula¬ 
tions  denying  any  manufacturer,  wholesaler  or  retailer 
the  right  to  haul  his  own  merchandise  in  his  own  equip¬ 
ment  and  thereby,  by  the  benefits  of  ownership,  com¬ 
peting  unfairly  with  the  drayman. 

“Now  let  us  consider  when  a  brokerage  is  earned. 
Can  any  trade  buyer,  whether  he  be  a  retailer,  chain 
store  operator,  broker,  headquarters  organization  or 
wholesaler,  earn  a  brokerage  when  he  purchases  prod¬ 
ucts  from  a  manufacturer  for  the  purpose  of  resale? 
Does  any  sales  agency,  whether  it  is  a  headquarters 
organization  or  a  resident  broker,  earn  brokerage  when 
its  activities  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturer  are  largely 
restricted  to  the  collection  of  brokerage?  Does  any 
sales  agency  earn  brokerage  when  its  sales  service  is 
predicated  upon — what  we  will  do  to  you  if  you  don’t 
pay  us  brokerage,  instead  of — what  we  will  do  for  you 
to  earn  our  brokerage?  I’ll  answer  that  one.  The 
oldsters  call  that  type  of  operation  ‘blackmail’  and  the 
kids  like  myself — ‘racketeering’. 

“Furthermore,  when  a  manufacturer  selects  any 
type  of  sales  agency  to  bring  him  business  upon  the 
terms  and  provisions  agreed  upon,  which  necessarily 
must  require  a  sales  service,  does  the  performance  of 
that  service  earn  compensation  for  it?  If  so,  the  con¬ 
clusion'  must  be  reached  that  brokerage  is  honestly 
paid  only  when  an  honest  sales  service  is  rendered, 
also,  that  the  right  to  receive  brokerage  cannot  be 
determined  by  either  type  or  ownership  of  the  sales 
agency.” 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

Thie  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  hwe,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept  ■ 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE — Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — 12  Retorts,  inside  measurement  32x66, 
all  in  good  condition,  can  have  one  or  all  or  as  many 

as  you  want.  Price  each . $50.00 

One  Century  Motor  AC  current  3  H.P.  Price... .$25.00 
One  Meyers  Self-Oiling  Bulldozer  Pump,  No.  913  M, 
belt  driven,  intake  and  discharge  IV2  inch. 

Price  . $65.00 

One  Deep  Well  Cylinder  Unit,  62  feet  of  21/2  inch  gal¬ 
vanized  pipe  and  succor  rod.  Price . $30.00 

Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — Several  good  used  Labeling  Machines. 
Address  Box  A-2076  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  —  Four  Peerless  Rotary  Exhausters, 
Style  A,  for  number  one  to  number  three  cans,  one 
each  No.  4,  No.  5,  No.  6  and  No.  7  shown  in  Sprague- 
Sells  Catalog  No.  200,  page  82.  All  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Monmouth  Canning  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — 2  Late  Model  Morral  Double  Huskers. 
1  No.  7  Sprague  Corn  Silker. 

1  M.  &  S.  Double  Batch  Corn  Mixer. 

Address  Box  A-2071  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — 1  Ayars  Corn  Shaker  for  No.  2  cans, 
1  No.  7  Silker,  1  Wisconsin  Pea  Washer,  6  Retorts, 
1  Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist.  Address  Box  A-2073 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Equipment.  Fruit  press  for  extracting 
orange  juice.  Large  size.  With  or  without  motor. 
Prefer  Enterprise  make.  Bradway  Chocolate  Co.,  Inc., 
New  Castle,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE — Canning  Plant  located  at  Nottingham 
in  a  very  fertile  and  productive  section  of  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fitted  to  can  corn  and  toma¬ 
toes,  large  acreage  available.  Can  also  get  acreage  of 
peas  and  beans.  Buildings  and  machinery  in  A1  con¬ 
dition.  Reason  for  selling  poor  health.  W.  Scott 
Silver,  Nottingham,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Equipped  Cannery  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  District.  Address  Box  A-2075  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Two  line  Canning  Factory  located  in 
Northern  Ohio.  Excellent  farming  community.  Lots 
of  new  equipment.  Complete  modern  facilities  for 
Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Pulp,  Sauer  Kraut  and  Pickles. 
Address  Box  A-2077  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  —  Canning  Factory  located  at  San 
Benito,  Texas,  same  being  equipped  with  new  150  H.P. 
boiler.  Said  factory  suitable  for  packing  citrus  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Address  Box  A-2074  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


_ FOR  SALE  —  MISCELLANEOUS _ 

FOR  SALE — Reliable  American  group  controlling 
valuable,  fifteen  years,  Mexican  fishing  franchise, 
would  like  to  sell  an  interest  to  American  packers 
wishing  to  have  a  branch  of  their  own  in  Mexican  terri¬ 
torial  waters.  Replies  will  be  held  strictly  confidential. 
Overseas  Trading  Co.,  16  Beaver  St.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Pulp.  Strictly  whole  tomato 
pulp  in  five  gallon  cans,  good  flavor  and  fine  color. 
W.  L.  Jones  Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — Old  established  manufacturer  of  well 
known  brand  ketchup,  chili  sauce,  tomato  juice,  with 
highest  quality  reputation  and  excellent  distribution, 
wishes  to  retire.  Wonderful  opportunity,  particularly 
for  firm  wishing  to  add  these  lines  to  its  other  food 
products.  To  a  responsible  party,  reasonable  terms 
will  be  offered.  Address  Box  A-2080  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Experienced  Processor  able  to  pack  fine  quality 
Spaghetti,  Italian  style;  Pork  and  Beans,  oven  baked;  and  Red 
Kidney  Beans.  Give  experience  and  salary  wanted  in  first 
letter,  which  will  be  held  confidential.  Address  Box  B-2066 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Superintendent  for  plant  canning  vegetables, 
principally  corn  and  peas.  One  who  has  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  produce  fancy  quality.  Must  have  clear  record.  Only  those 
with  above  qualifications  need  apply.  Location  of  plant.  Central 
West.  Position  open  January  1st.  Applicant  should  give  age, 
experience  and  salary  wanted.  Address  Box  B-2069  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  with  four  years  experience 
in  the  canning  and  preserving  of  a  full  line  of  foods  desires  any 
position  with  future.  Address  Box  B-2064  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — 25  years  of  success  as  canner  and 
broker.  Know  every  angle  of  the  business  from  seed  to  con¬ 
sumer.  Looking  for  a  live  connection  either  manufacture  or 
sale.  Address  Box  B-2067  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


(Continued  on  page  26) 
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MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double. 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Elilher  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


CORN  CUTTER.  PATENTED 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


MODER^N 

GANSE 


-/Colors 

mniptMivery 
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HEPman  CamsE .  Presd-. 
419-^21  E. Lombard  St. 
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HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINER 

FEEDERS 


Good  feeding  is  half  of  good  threshing  and 
in  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  you  must 
have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates  the  large 
forksful  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner  as  con¬ 
tinuously  as  possible.  Continuous,  even  feed¬ 
ing  is  essential  to  best  results  on  any  viner. 
For  these  reasons,  over  three  thousand  Hama- 
chek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors 
have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made 
on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  these  improvements  the  feeder 
requires  less  attention,  the  upkeep  is  reduced, 
and  its  efficency  is  increased. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so  that 
when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is  about 
twenty  inches  lower  than  the  opening  in  the 
viner,  which  results  in  easier  pitching.  Long¬ 
er  feeders  can  be  furnished  for  convenience 
in  pitching  vines  from  the  ground. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its 
discharge  end  automatically  raises  when  too 
large  forksful  are  fed  into  the  feeder.  Any 
forkful  that  can  enter  between  the  distribut¬ 
or  and  the  conveyor  will  pass  into  the  viner 
without  clogging.  The  sides  of  the  feeder 
are  held  apart  with  cast  iron  braces  so  that 
the  discharge  end  is  free  to  raise  and  adjust 
itself  automically  according  to  the  size  of  the 
forkful  of  vines.  The  specially  designed  feed¬ 
ing  chains  are  now  heat  treated,  which  adds 
considerable  life  and  strength. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  .  WISCONSIN 

Jilso  Manufacturers  oj 

VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS.  AND 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Effects  of  Market  Quotations — ^The  Corn  Packs  of  1935 — 
The  Strong  Position  of  Sauerkraut — Best  of  Reasons  for  a 
Real  Thanksgiving. 

The  market — Nothing  startling  to  report  in  the 
canned  foods  market  this  week;  prices  holding 
well;  no  lack  of  complete  confidence  on  the  part 
of  holders,  or  even  on  the  part  of  buyers.  Buying  con¬ 
tinues  upon  a  steady  basis,  as  it  becomes  more  clear 
every  day  that  heavy  buying  to  replace  exhausted 
stocks  must  come  earlier  than  usual.  Once  in  a  while 
one  hears  that  some  item  of  canned  foods  is  selling 
lower  than  the  prices  we  quote  and  much  is  tried  to  be 
made  of  this.  When  it  is  looked  into  it  almost  always 
turns  out  to  be  a  block  of  off -grade  goods ;  or  perhaps 
some  canner’s  maiden  effort  at  canning  that  particular 
product,  “experience"  goods  as  we  have  so  often  termed 
them.  Think  what  a  crime  it  would  be  to  cut  the 
market  prices  on  that  product,  for  all  the  canners,  just 
for  that  one  sale.  If  there  were  only  some  way  to 
compel  the  absolutely  honest  labeling  of  all  canned 
foods,  and  then  to  compel  the  absolutely  honest  quoting 
of  every  sale  on  that  labeling  basis!  After  all,  that’s 
the  whole  story:  a  lot  badly  off  quality,  offered  at  a 
price  below  the  market.  That  does  not  make  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  one  who  tries  to  make  it  the  market 
ought  to  be  jailed.  Figure  up  sometime  the  tremend¬ 
ous  loss  caused  all  tomato  canners,  for  instance,  upon  a 
quotation  only  cents  per  dozen  below  the  ruling 
market  prices,  on  such  an  unfair  basis  as  this.  It  is 
cruel  robbery,  and  nothing  else.  The  week  has  seen 
some  such  attempts. 

SAUERKRAUT — And  there  is  another  juicy  bit  of 
statistics  for  your  Thanksgiving,  and  who  says  that 
sauerkraut  does  not  go  with  turkey! 

THE  NATIONAL  KRAUT  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION 
Clyde,  Ohio,  November  18,  1935. 
Here  are  the  statistics  we  have  gathered  upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  cabbage  harvest  season.  These  figures  are 
almost  astounding  in  their  implications. 

TONS  OF  CABBAGE  CUT  INTO  KRAUT 

Percent  of 


East  (20  Firms) . 

Central  (10  Firms).. 
Western  (25  Firms) 

1934 

83,503 

34,314 

68,740 

1935 

46,397 

18,392 

32,096 

Reduction 

37,106 

15,922 

36,644 

last  year 
56% 

54% 

47% 

Total,  U.  S.  A . 

186,557 

96,885 

89,672 

52% 

(53  Firms) 

Last  year  the  total  pack  of  kraut  in  the  U.  S.  A.  (Govern¬ 
ment  figures)  was  216,000  tons.  We  thus  have  informa¬ 
tion  listed  above  from  186,557  of  these  216,000  tons,  or  we 
have  definite  information  from  86.3%  of  the  entire  indus¬ 
try.  If  the  remaining  13.7%  of  the  industry,  from  whom 


we  have  no  information,  operated  on  the  same  proportionate 
basis  as  the  86.3%  of  whom  we  have  knowledge,  then  the 
total  pack  in  the  U.  S.  A.  would  be  as  follows: 

1934  .  216,000  Tons 

1935  .  112,195  Tons 


A  reduction  of  .  103,805  Tons 

This  means  a  reduced  output  this  year  of  311,415  barrels 
or  a  reduction  of  3,114,150  cases  of  canned  sauerkraut! 

These  figures  mean  that  the  1935  pack  of  kraut  was  only 
about  15%  larger  than  the  short  crop  of  1933,  at  which  time 
No.  2V2  canned  kraut  sold  at  $1.10  to  $1.15  per  dozen. 

The  present  entire  inventory  of  kraut  in  the  U.  S.  A.  is 
only  344,802  casks  (3,448,020  cases)  as  against  471,361 
casks  (4,713,610  cases)  of  a  year  ago.  Thus  with  most  of  our 
selling  season  still  ahead  of  us,  we  have  less  than  3V^ 
million  cases  of  kraut  to  dispose  of.  Last  season  we  still 
had  practically  3%  million  cases  on  hand  at  late  as  March 
1st,  when  the  selling  season  was  largely  gone  by. 

It  is  further  pointed  out  that  normal  consumption 
of  canned  kraut,  as  reckoned  over  the  past  14  months, 
is  500,000  cases  per  month.  At  that  rate  the  three 
and  a  half-million  cases  of  kraut  would  be  entirely 
cleaned  up  in  seven  months,  or  by  July  1st  next,  three 
months  before  any  new  kraut  can  be  canned. 


CORN  STATISTICS — The  Review  is  written  this 
week,  in  the  statistics  of  the  corn  pack  just  released, 
and  which  are  as  follows : 

NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
Division  of  Statistics 
Washington,  D.  C.,  November  20,  1935. 

The  following  report  of  the  1935  pack  of  the  289  firms 
packing  sweet  corn  is  based  on  reports  from  273  packers 
with  estimates  for  16  firms  not  reporting.  All  but  one  of 
the  non-reporting  firms  were  very  small,  consequently  the 
amount  estimated  was  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total. 


1935  PACK 

SWEET  CORN 

State 

Actual  Cases 

Standard  Cases 

Maine,  Vt.,  and  N.  H . 

.  1,864,421 

1,931,030 

New  York  . 

.  1,097,136 

1,151,908 

Maryland  and  Delaware  .... 

.  1,712,425 

1,780,288 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  304,819 

310,097 

Ohio  . 

.  1,436,836 

1,460,856 

Indiana  . 

.  2,162,504 

2,310,006 

Illinois  . 

.  4,668,544 

4,786,881 

Wisconsin  . 

.  897,474 

955,653 

Minnesota  . 

. .  3,211,707 

3,363,148 

Iowa  and  Nebraska . 

.  2,723,524 

2,784,962 

Other  States  . 

.  612,821 

636,588 

Total  United  States  . 20,692,211  21,471,417 

STOCKS  AND  SHIPMENTS  CANNED  CORN  * 
Stocks  Nov.  1,  1935 .  12,224,940 


Sold  not  shipped . 8,303,179 

Unsold  . 3,921,761 


Stocks  Oct.  1,  1935 .  16,344,745 

Stocks  Nov.  1,  1934 .  5,012,418 

Shipments  during  Oct.  1935 .  4,119,805 

Shipments  during  Oct.  1934 .  3,292,267 

Shipments  Aug.  1,  1935  to  Nov.  1,  1935  8,615,200 

Shipments  Aug.  1,  1934  to  Nov.  1,  1934  6,861,663 


*  Revised. 


Carlos  Campbell,  Director. 
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There  is  only  one  proper  way  to  report  these 
statistics  and  that  is  by  the  actual  cases,  as  far  as 
market  considerations  are  concerned.  For  each  can 
is  a  “sale”  in  the  retail  market,  except  for  the  lO’s 
which  are  a  market  to  themselves,  as  supplying  the 
hotels,  institutions,  etc.,  and  never  sold  over  the  retail 
counter.  For  consumptive  purposes,  therefore,  the 
about  one  million  cases  of  No.  10  corn  may  be  deducted, 
and  that  will  leave  what  we  have  for  the  market.  We 
have  long  told  you  that  canned  food  consumption  is  at 
a  very  much  higher  point  than  ever  before  known. 
Look  at  the  consumption  figures — 2,000,000  cases  more 
taken  this  year  than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
Enjoy  yourself  in  this  study.  Next  week  we  will  give 
the  detailed  figures. 

One  more  statistical  record  has  been  going  the 
rounds  in  this  form : 

The  Capital  Journal  of  Salem,  Ore.,  prints  the  following 
in  a  recent  issue,  under  the  head  “All  Loganberry  Pack 
Sold  Out”: 

“The  humble  loganberry,  which  in  some  years  causes  a 
lot  of  concern  to  growers,  has  done  another  one  of  its  flip- 
flops  this  year.  The  fruit,  which  at  the  beginning  of  harvest 
was  seemingly  begging  for  a  market,  is  now  entirely  out  of 
the  picture,  an  estimated  240,000-case  pack  having  vanished 
into  thin  air  on  its  way  mainly  to  England  and  Australia. 
Canners  say  that  anyone  would  be  lucky  to  pick  up  as 
much  as  a  case  of  canned  loganberries  in  the  Northwest 
right  now  unless  they  happened  to  be  spotted  on  some 
grocery  shelves  but  canneries  are  reported  clean.” 

Every  day  in  every  way  the  canned  foods  situation 
grows  stronger  and  stronger.  So  go  to  your  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner,  and  may  good  appetite  attend  thee, 
and  even  better  digestion. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

New  Grapefruit  Prices  —  The  Label  Question  Again  —  Milk 
Prices  Up — War  Demand  and  Trade  Agreements  Show  No 
Market  Effects  as  Yet — Tomatoes  Hold  Firm — Demand  for 
Corn  Eases  Off — Peas  Quiet — Fruits  Mark  Time — 
Better  Demand  for  Spinach. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

New  York,  November  22, 1935. 

HE  SITUATION  —  Announcement  of  opening 
prices  on  new  pack  Florida  canned  grapefruit  fur¬ 
nished  the  principal  news  development  during  the 
past  week.  With  the  continued  exception  of  California 
cling  peaches,  the  remainder  of  the  market  was  show¬ 
ing  a  fairly  steady  tone  during  the  week,  with  spot 
“filling-in”  business  still  of  fairly  large  proportions. 

THE  OUTLOOK — With  few  exceptions,  the  outlook 
for  the  clean-up  of  unsold  stocks  of  canned  foods  from 
the  packs  of  1935  appears  brighter,  and  canners  are 
showing  more  optimism  regarding  the  probable  stabil¬ 
ity  of  the  market  over  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
Distributors  have  been  showing  more  interest  in  offer¬ 
ings  for  cannery  shipment,  and  it  is  expected  that  more 
business  than  usual  will  be  placed  during  the  closing 
month  of  the  year. 


LABEL  CHANGES — ^Widespread  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  the  trade  here  over  apparently  well-founded 
reports  that  the  Government  drive  for  A,  B,  C  or  simi¬ 
lar  type  grading  and  labeling  will  be  resumed  with 
renewed  vigor  when  Congress  convenes.  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  cautioned 
the  trade  on  this  probable  development  several  weeks 
ago,  and  Howard  Orr,  president  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners’  Association,  sounded  the  same  warning  in  an 
address  here  before  the  annual  convention  of  Associ¬ 
ated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Successful 
termination  of  the  “reform”  drive  on  the  canned  foods 
industry,  President  Orr  cautioned,  will  work  irrepar¬ 
able  harm  to  the  industry,  to  agriculture,  and  to  labor. 
A  general  lowering  of  quality  standards  was  envisaged 
by  the  canners’  president  in  the  event  that  proposed 
grade  and  label  reforms  go  through. 

NEW  PACK  GRAPEFRUIT— Florida  grapefruit 
canners  this  week  announced  opening  prices  on  1935- 
36  pack,  quoting  the  market  for  sections  at  a  range 
of  $1.05  to  $1.10  per  dozen,  F.  0.  B.  Tampa.  Grape¬ 
fruit  juice,  new  pack,  is  offered  for  prompt  shipment 
at  80  to  90  cents  per  dozen,  same  basis.  Current  prices 
quoted  by  canners  apply  only  on  goods  shipped  prior 
to  December  15th,  the  inference  being  that  the  market 
will  go  higher  after  that  date.  The  crop  in  Florida 
has  been  severely  damaged  by  recent  storms,  and  is 
not  expected  to  run  much  over  10,000,000  boxes,  as 
compared  with  early  season  predictions  of  a  16,000,000 
box  crop. 

CANNED  MILK  UP — Milk  packers  have  advanced 
list  prices  on  evaporated  milk  by  15  cents  per  case  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  the  mark-up  applying  on  both  ad¬ 
vertised  and  non-advertised  brands.  Canners  are  re¬ 
ported  four  to  six  weeks  behind  in  milk  deliveries,  due 
to  a  shortage  which  has  developed  in  principal  dairy¬ 
ing  sections,  and  the  market  outlook  is  bullish  to  the 
extreme. 

SANCTIONS  TRADE  TREATY— While  application 
of  sanctions  against  Italy  has  been  counted  upon  to 
stimulate  export  demand  for  American  canned  toma¬ 
toes,  no  perceptible  improvement  in  export  buying  has 
as  yet  made  itself  apparent.  Reports  from  California, 
however,  note  more  inquiry,  and  coast  packers  are 
looking  for  heavier  export  buying.  Eastern  canners, 
however,  are  not  particularly  hopeful  over  the  export 
outlook.  Likewise,  signing  of  the  new  trade  treaty 
with  Canada  injects  a  new  note  into  the  market  situa¬ 
tion.  At  the  moment,  however,  the  price  situation  with 
respect  to  the  Canadian  canned  foods  market  does  not 
indicate  any  immediate  large  scale  buying  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  market  for  shipment  to  the  Dominion.  California 
fruit  canners,  however,  may  come  in  for  a  fair  amount 
of  business  from  this  source. 

TOMATOES — The  market  for  southern  packs  is 
marking  time,  with  only  routine  business  passing.  For 
prompt  shipment,  canners  quote  I’s  at  40  to  45  cents, 
2’s  at  621/2  to  65  cents,  2l/^’s  at  to  90  cents,  3’s 
at  95  cents,  and  lO’s  at  $2.75  and  up,  all  F.  0.  B.  can¬ 
nery.  California  packers  offer  standards  in  puree  at 
8714  to  90  cents  for  2i/^’s  and  $3.00  for  lO’s,  with 
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fancy  solid  pack  held  at  $1.35  for  2l^’s  and  $4.00  and 
up  for  lO’s. 

CORN — Standard  continues  to  offer  down  to  70 
cents,  on  both  southern  and  western  packs,  with  the 
market  for  fancy  firm  at  $1.10  canneries.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  corn  has  eased  off  somewhat  during  the  past 
week,  although  the  trade  is  looking  for  better  buying 
of  extra  standards  in  the  near  future.  The  statistics 
of  the  pack  caused  no  surprise,  but  the  extent  of  in¬ 
creased  consumption  did. 

PEAS — Prices  remained  unchanged  at  former  levels 
on  both  eastern  and  southern  packs.  Buyers  are  not 
in  the  market  for  stocks  for  shipment  from  canneries, 
and  in  most  instances  are  expected  to  wait  until  after 
the  year-end  inventories  before  re-entering  the  market. 

PEACHES — Selling  pressure  is  still  making  for  a 
weak  market  on  California  cling  peaches.  Current 
quotations  are  at  $1.25  for  standard  2i/^’s  and  $1.35 
for  choice,  F.  0.  B.  coast,  with  5  per  cent  discount  off 
list  offered  by  some  canners.  Major  packers,  however, 
are  still  refusing  to  meet  these  low  prices. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — There  has  been  no  change 
in  the  market  situation  with  respect  to  other  Califor¬ 
nia  fruits.  Only  a  moderate  volume  of  business  is  pass¬ 
ing,  but  canners  in  general  are  showing  steady  to  firm 
views  as  to  price,  and  seemingly  are  content  to  hold 
on  to  their  supplies  until  spring  buying  gets  under 
way.  Price  changes  are  lacking. 

SALMON  —  Alaska  pinks  are  offered  in  a  limited 
way  at  $1.05,  coast,  which  is  5  cents  under  the  estab¬ 
lished  market,  with  but  limited  inquiry  reported. 
Prices  on  other  grades  are  without  change.  Distribu¬ 
tors  are  buying  top  grades  only  in  a  small  way,  as 
needed,  due  to  the  extremely  high  price  levels  prevail¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  trade  will  have  to  fall 
back  on  pinks  for  most  of  its  requirements  during  the 
first  half  of  1936. 

ASPARAGUS — Coast  reports  indicate  a  continued 
good  movement  of  1935  pack  asparagus  into  consum¬ 
ing  channels,  and  canners  are  envisaging  a  complete 
cleanup  of  their  holdings  before  they  go  into  the  1936 
canning  season.  Prices  remain  firmly  held  on  all 
grades. 

SPINACH — Movement  of  California  spinach  has 
also  experienced  some  impetus  in  recent  weeks,  and 
the  market  is  well  held  on  the  basis  of  $1.00  to  $1.10 
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on  21/^’s  and  $3.15  and  up  on  lO’s,  with  advertised 
brands  held  at  $3.65.  Southern  packers  are  also  show¬ 
ing  firm  price  views  on  this  item,  quoting  the  market 
at  $1.00  for  21/^’s  and  $3.25  for  lO’s,  F.  0.  B.  packing 
plants. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Thanksgiving  Greetings  to  Readers  of  The  Canning  Trade — 
General  Market  Undergoing  Seasonal  Condition — Both  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Markets  Dull,  Many  Items  Sold 
Up — Robinson-Patman  Bill. 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Chicago,  Ill.,  November  22, 1935. 

Thanksgiving  1935 — No  holiday  in  all  the  year 
is  more  distinctly  American  than  Thanksgiving. 
To  the  readers  of  The  Canning  Trade  is  extended 
the  Season’s  Greetings!  Canners  and  all  connected 
with  grocery  distribution  have  a  real  right  this  year 
to  be  thankful.  True,  some  would  like  to  see  a  higher 
market  on  several  items  in  the  line,  but  there  are  suffi¬ 
cient  bright  spots  in  the  general  situation  to  enable 
all  to  sit  down  to  their  Thanksgiving  dinner  with  praise 
and  thankfulness  for  the  happenings  of  this  past  season 
and  with  confidence  in  the  future. 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
REPORT — Several  in  the  Chicago  trade  have  com¬ 
plimented  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  the  very  able  article 
you  wrote  in  last  week’s  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
It  was  most  timely.  Other  trade  papers  do  not  seem 
to  have  given  it  the  publicity  as  you  and  certainly  every 
possible  publicity  should  be  imparted.  In  fact,  every 
canner,  large  and  small  should  read  that  report  with 
extreme  care  and  above  all,  retain  the  vital  truths 
therein. 

GENERAL  MARKET — How  is  business,  do  you 
ask?  The  proper  reply  would  be  strictly  seasonable. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about.  True,  it  is  quiet. 
Not  much  going  on,  but  look  over  the  records,  check 
back  other  Novembers  and  Decembers  and  you  will 
find  that  during  that  period  of  each  year,  buying  is 
always  on  a  subnormal  level.  With  the  large  packs 
that  were  recorded  this  season,  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  different  condition  should  prevail  in  1935 — is  there? 

TOMATOES — A  long-distance  phone  report  from 
Indianapolis  is  that  quite  a  large  meeting  is  being  held. 
Interest  is  running  high,  but  hope  to  tell  you  more  of 
the  side-lights  of  the  Indiana  Canners  Convention  in 
this  column  next  week.  Meanwhile,  the  market  con¬ 
tinues  dull.  There  is  little  support  to  buying.  Reports 
have  it  that  No.  2  tin  standard  tomatoes  have  been 
quoted  at  a  shade  under  70  cents,  but  such  lots  are 
few  and  far  between. 

Everyone  is  talking  about  the  1935  pack  and  whether 
it  will  reach,  on  the  basis  of  No.  3  tins,  17  million 
cases.  Time  will  tell  on  that. 

CORN — No  change  in  the  market.  671/2  cents  for 
No.  2  standards,  f.  o.  b.  Middle  Western  factory,  is 
bottom  and  from  that  up.  Fancy  corn,  both  whole 
grain  and  cream  style  are  in  narrow  supply. 
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PEAS — One  or  two  anxious  sellers  have  recently 
developed  with  the  result  that  Wisconsin  peas  have 
sold  in  No.  2  tin  standard  Alaskas  at  70  cents,  factory. 
Such  sales  are  about  the  only  ones  reported. 

PUMPKIN — Never  in  many  years  has  the  market 
been  so  thoroughly  cleaned  up  on  new  packing  as  it 
is  today.  Prevailing  prices,  where  the  pumpkin  can 
be  found  are  No.  2i/^  extra  standards,  90  cents;  No.  2 
extra  standards,  75  cents,  and  No.  10  extra  standards, 
$3.75,  factory. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — The  market  is  not 
holding  its  former  strength  or  at  least  some  sellers  are 
getting  weak  and  unloading  as  some  sales  have  been 
made  in  Chicago  at  70  cents  to  721/^  cents,  delivered, 
for  a  No.  2  tin  standard  cut  green.  Wax  beans  are  held 
at  about  a  nickel  more.  The  demand  for  the  better 
grades  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

SAUER  KRAUT — Here  was  an  item  that  for  several 
months  was  battered  from  pillar  to  post.  Now  a  little 
strength  is  developing.  The  Kraut  Association  reports 
that  this  season’s  cut  will  be  but  50  per  cent  of  last 
year  and  that  even  taking  into  consideration  the  carry¬ 
over,  the  total  pack  in  1935  cannot  possibly  exceed  70 
per  cent  of  last  year.  The  market  is  responding  to 
this  stronger  position  with  the  result  that  No.  2i/^ 
sauerkraut  cannot  be  purchased  today  at  less  than  60 
cents,  factory,  with  most  of  the  better  canners  holding 
at  621/4  to  65  cents. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — The  expected  advance  oc¬ 
curred  and  advertised  milk  is  now  $2.90,  delivered 
Chicago.  The  independent  milk  canner  is  quoting  at 
$2.75,  but  apparently  not  anxious  for  business.  The 
general  thought  in  the  trade  is  that  another  advance 
will  soon  occur. 

BEETS — This  market  is  holding  up  good.  A  small 
business  is  daily  being  recorded.  The  whole  grades  are 
getting  cleaned  up  and  cuts  are  firm  on  the  basis  of 
60  cents  for  No.  2  tins;  75  cents  for  No.  21/^  tins  and 
$2.75  for  No.  10  tins. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Reports  from  Florida  are  that  the 
grapefruit  canners  are  holding  weekly  meetings  to  try 
and  iron  out  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  Florida 
State  Citrus  Commission..  Grapefruit  canners  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  much  higher  packing  costs  this  season 
and  with  the  general  inactivity  of  the  trade  and  unwill¬ 
ingness  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  contract,  canning 
operations  have  been  slow  to  start. 

About  the  lowest  on  No.  2  tin  grapefruit  hearts  that 
anyone  hears  of  is  $1,071/4,  f.  o.  b.,  with  Tampa  rate 
of  freight,  with  many  prominent  factors  holding  at 
$1.10.  No.  2  tin  grapefruit  juice  is  reported  to  have 
been  quoted  as  low  as  80  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Florida  factory. 

ROBINSON-P ATMAN  BILLS— Glory  Be— the  Na¬ 
tional  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  has 
apparently  seen  the  light  even  though  quite  a  number 
of  their  members  apparently  have  not.  This  thought 
is  prompted  by  the  address  their  President  made  before 
the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  Convention  last 
week.  The  following  two  paragraphs  are  quoted  from 
that  address : 

“Wholesalers  and  retailers  alike  are  fed  up  on 

the  practices  of  some  manufacturers  who  through 

their  desire  for  volume  engage  in  selling  methods 


which  tend  to  make  the  handling  of  their  products 
unprofitable  for  the  distributing  trade. 

“We  in  the  National  American  are  thoroughly 
alert  to  the  abuses  in  distribution  and  we  propose 
to  assist  in  the  enactment  of  legislation  that  will 
be  as  effective  as  possible  in  minimizing  unfair 
methods  of  competition  grouped  around  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  lost  leader  selling,  quantity  prices,  co¬ 
operative  advertising  and  payment  of  brokerage.” 
Now  if  the  Canners  Association  will  get  behind  the 
movement  and  demonstrate  a  little  guts  and  not  be 
afraid  of  sticking  out  their  head,  some  progress  will 
be  recorded.  The  voice  of  all  independent  canners 
should  be  heard  and  the  officers  of  the  N.  C.  A.  be  re¬ 
minded  (just  as  the  readers  of  this  column  are)  that — 
A  HUNDRED  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  ONE 
BUYER. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Scarce,  Factories  Operating  on  Part  Time,  Price 
Advance  Predicted — ^Weather  Favorable  to  Oyster  Industry, 
and  in  Good  Demand. 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade'* 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  22, 1935. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  mov¬ 
ing  along  in  a  crippled  condition,  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  shrimp,  and  while  some  shrimp  are 
being  canned,  yet  the  supply  of  raw  material  is  very 
scattering  and  at  times  the  factories  have  to  wait  two 
or  three  days  before  they  get  enough  shrimp  to  warrant 
them  to  operate. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  an  unusual  condition  in  the 
shrimp  game,  because  every  year  at  this  time,  shrimp 
seem  to  hunt  deeper  and  brinier  waters,  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  shrimp  is  a  hot  weather  crustacean 
and  the  salty  and  deeper  water  they  may  find  warmer 
and  more  comfortable  for  them  to  live  in. 

Another  thing  that  handicaps  the  fishermen  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is  the  small  shrimp  that  come  into 
the  bay,  which  mix  up  with  the  larger  ones.  Earlier 
in  the  season  when  the  water  is  salty  a  good  ways  up 
the  rivers  and  bayous,  the  small  shrimp  stay  up  the 
rivers,  but  when  rains  and  strong  north  winds  drive 
the  salt  water  from  up  the  rivers  and  bayous,  then 
the  small  shrimp  are  forced  into  the  bay,  therefore, 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  closer  the  fishermen  trawl 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  larger  the  shrimp  are  and 
at  the  same  time  more  difficult  to  catch  shrimp,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  water  is  deeper,  more  open  and  a 
good  deal  more  exposed  to  bad  weather,  all  of  which 
has  a  tendency  to  handicap  production.  For  this 
reason,  less  shrimp  are  produced  when  the  boats  have 
to  fish  in  the  lower  bay,  near  the  Gulf. 

The  canned  shrimp  market  is  in  good  position  and 
regardless  of  what  any  one  says,  those  that  are  not 
buying  now,  will  wish  that  they  had  done  so,  before 
many  months  pass. 
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Many  years  ago,  the  great  statesman,  Patrick  Henry, 
said  that  we  can  only  judge  the  future  by  the  past  and 
applying  this  saying  to  the  past  experience  in  the 
shrimp  industry,  the  bulk  of  the  shrimp  that  are 
usually  canned  in  the  twelve  months  between  August 
in  one  year  to  July  31  of  the  following  year  are  already 
in  the  cans  now  and  the  shrimp  pack  will  move  in  very 
low  gear  hereafter.  No  shrimp  are  canned  during  the 
Winter  closed  season,  which  lasts  two  months,  and 
neither  during  the  Summer  closed  season,  which  also 
lasts  two  months,  so  there  are  four  months  in  the 
year  that  no  shrimp  are  canned  at  all  and  the  heavy 
canning  season  is  from  August  1  to  November  1. 

The  Spring  canning  season  can  not  be  depended  on, 
because  it  is  light  at  its  best  and  it  is  more  times  a 
failure  than  a  success. 

The  consumption  of  canned  shrimp  has  its  periods 
of  slackness,  like  other  food  commodities,  but  Lent  fol¬ 
lows  the  Christmas  holidays  less  than  three  months 
afterwards  and  Lent  can  always  be  depended  on  to 
boost  the  consumption  of  sea  foods,  hence  canned 
shrimp  are  in  good  position  for  buyers  to  be  begging 
for  them  before  many  months  have  elapsed. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  firm  at  $1.10  per  dozen 
for  small;  $1.15  per  dozen  for  medium,  and  $1.20  per 
dozen  for  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  for  certified  stock. 

OYSTERS — ^We  had  a  drop  of  temperature  to  36 
degrees  above  zero  Monday  of  this  week,  which  turns 
the  thoughts  of  folks  to  oysters  and  if  the  thermometer 
don’t  go  any  higher  than  50  degrees,  there  will  be 
plenty  oysters  sold.  However,  the  weather  man  has 
predicted  warmer  weather,  which  may  make  this  cold 
spell  of  short  duration. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  real  low  temperatures 
were  recorded  Monday  in  cities  that  ordinarily  ex¬ 
perience  far  lower  winter  temperature  than  this  sec¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  when  the  thermometer  went  down 
to  36  degrees  in  Mobile  Monday,  it  only  went  down  to 
40  degrees  in  Chicago;  32  in  New  York  City;  30  in 
Denver  and  38  in  Little  Rock,  which  these  cold  climate 
cities  would  consider  mild  temperature,  but  it  is  what 
we  call  here  cold  weather.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
temperature  only  went  down  to  58  degrees  in  Miami, 
Fla.,  and  44  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Of  course,  the  East  and  West  have  already  experi¬ 
enced  cold  weather  this  season,  but  Monday  was  the 
coldest  day  that  we  have  had  so  far  this  Fall  and  there 
was  frost. 


This  section  seldom  gets  a  temperature  lower  than 
20  degrees  above  zero  and  when  the  termometer  drops 
below  30  degrees  above  zero,  it  stops  the  production 
of  sea  foods  altogether,  because  lower  temperatures 
than  30  degrees  don’t  happen  here  often  enough,  nor 
they  last  long  enough  for  the  fishermen  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  preparing  for  it,  therefore,  the  fishermen 
just  knock  off  when  it  gets  too  cold  for  them  to  work. 

Thanksgiving  is  next  week,  which  invariably  boosts 
the  sale  of  oysters  and  a  daily  temperature  between  40 
and  60  degrees  would  be  ideal,  provided  it  is  fair 
weather. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade'* 

Unusual  Crop  Injuries  —  No  Excitement  Following  Sudden 
Tomato  Ending — Question  of  Pro-Rating — Alaska  Red  Salmon 
Scarce  —  Small  Pack  of  Spinach  Expected  —  The  Northwest 
Pack  of  Peas  and  Beans. 

San  Francisco,  November  22,  1935. 

CROP  INJURIES — Late  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
suffered  quite  heavily  through  adverse  weather 
conditions  in  October,  according  to  the  Novem¬ 
ber  report  of  the  California  Cooperative  Crop  Report¬ 
ing  Service.  The  loss  was  all  the  more  marked  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  crops  matured  late  this  year  and 
harvesting  was  not  as  fully  advanced  as  usual.  Three 
periods  of  unfavorable  weather  marked  the  month. 
First  there  were  rains  which  damaged  tomatoes, 
grapes  and  figs,  followed  by  severe  windstorms  and, 
finally  a  killing  frost.  Canners  were  affected  chiefly 
through  the  damage  to  tomatoes. 

TOMATOES — The  excitement  expected  in  the  to¬ 
mato  market,  following  the  sudden  ending  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  season,  has  failed  to  materialize  and  conditions  are 
much  as  they  have  been  for  several  weeks.  Business 
is  still  being  confined  largely  to  small  orders  on  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  items.  Prices  in  general  remain  un¬ 
changed,  although  minimum  quotations  have  been  re¬ 
vised  upward  by  some  of  the  small  packers.  The  talk 
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If  you  need  Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Beet  Spinach,  Squash  or  other  seeds  for  Spring 
planting,  write  us  and  we  will  quote  you. 


TOMATO  SEED 


When  you  are  prepared  to  place  your  order  for  Tomato  Seed,  bear  in  mind  we  grow  all  varie¬ 
ties,  the  regular  strain',  the  certified  strains  and  the  crown  picked  certified  strains  and  every  ounce 
is  grown  right  here  at  Bristol.  State  kinds  and  quantities  of  Tomato  wanted  that  we  may  quote. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  Bristol,  pa. 

BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784  151  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 
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of  pro-rata  deliveries  is  going  the  rounds  but  each  can- 
ner  seems  to  prefer  that  someone  else  come  out  with 
the  initial  announcement.  Some  southern  California 
canners  recently  suggested  a  60  per  cent  delivery  on 
standards,  but  are  now  talking  about  a  70  per  cent 
delivery  on  this  grade.  Some  of  the  larger  interests, 
such  as  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  expect  to 
make  practically  complete  deliveries,  the  possible  ex¬ 
ceptions  being  but  one  or  two  items.  Operators  are 
looking  forward  to  a  hot  market  and  one  that  may 
come  almost  overnight. 

SALMON — Sales  of  canned  salmon  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  from  first  hands  amounted  to  202,535  cases  dur¬ 
ing  October.  There  is  nothing  particularly  exciting 
about  this  showing,  except  for  the  fact  that  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  business  was  on  Alaska  reds  and  that 
unsold  stocks  of  this  fish  in  No.  1  tails  and  halves  fiats 
were  but  443,867  cases  on  October  31.  This  compares 
with  1,646,906  cases  on  the  corresponding  date  a  year 
ago  and  1,261,276  cases  on  October  31,  1933. 

J.  W.  McKibben,  of  the  canned  fish  department  of 
the  California  Packing  Corporation,  suggests  that 
when  the  trade  commences  to  realize  how  very  small 
unsold  stocks  of  Alaska  red  salmon  really  are  there 
will  be  a  demand  that  will  quickly  absorb  holdings. 
While  the  market  is  now  considered  quiet,  a  steady 
movement  is  noted  and  even  at  this  rate  stocks  would 
be  cleaned  up  long  before  the  1936  pack  could  be  made 
available.  An  active  market  might  easily  care  for  all 
offerings  within  a  few  weeks. 

Stocks  of  good  Columbia  River  salmon  are  being 
depleted  rapidly  and  prices  are  advancing.  The  short¬ 
age  of  Alaska  reds  has  directed  attention  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  moving  all  grades  of  Columbia  River  fish. 
Lower  grades  of  Chinooks  have  been  moving  out  well 
and  pink  Chinooks  have  been  cleaned  up.  Choice 
Chinooks  of  fairly  good  color  and  oil  content  are  in 
marked  demand.  Offerings  of  Columbia  River  blue- 
backs  are  limited,  with  halves  selling  at  $1.80. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  winter  spinach  is  under 
way  in  California,  but  the  output  will  not  be  large. 
Unofficial  estimates  place  the  unsold  portion  of  the 
spring  pack  at  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
market,  as  a  result  of  this  showing,  is  firm. 

BEANS — The  far  western  pack  of  snap  beans  is 
placed  at  about  1,300,000  cases.  Fancy  2’s  are  quoted 
at  $1.10  for  both  Kentucky  Wonders  and  Blue  Lakes. 

PEAS — The  pack  of  peas  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
while  much  larger  than  ever  before,  has  been  about 
disposed  of  and  a  shortage  may  develop  before  next 
season.  The  quality  has  been  uniformly  high,  as  was 
also  the  case  with  the  2,000,000  case  pack  made  in 
Utah. 

PUMPKIN — Preliminary  estimates  place  the  pack 
of  pumpkin  on  the  Pacific  Coast  at  about  175,000  cases. 
Most  of  this  is  made  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  The 
market  is  largely  confined  to  this  territory. 

PIMIENTOS — A  larger  pack  of  pimientos  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  than  was  made  last  year  is  forecast,  the  output 
being  placed  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000  cases. 
Last  year’s  pack  was  a  little  short  of  85,000  cases. 


ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGNS  —  A  determined 
drive  to  stimulate  the  consumption  of  Hawaiian  can¬ 
ned  pineapple  and  pineapple  juice  is  under  way  and 
this  will  become  more  marked  as  the  season  advances. 
The  advertising  campaign  of  the  co-operative  organi¬ 
zation  is  being  backed  up  by  individual  campaigns  on 
Dole,  Libby  and  Del  Monte  products  and  some  excep¬ 
tionally  attractive  publicity  has  been  prepared.  Del 
Monte  is  launching  a  big  advertising  campaign  on 
pineapple  juice  and  is  making  use  of  color  photography 
of  the  highest  class  in  the  preparation  of  copy.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  magazine  advertising  of  this  firm 
includes  pineapple  in  some  form. 

Situations  Wanted 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


POSITION  WANTED — Sixteen  years’  experience  in  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  and  control,  including  such  products  as  peas, 
carrots  and  peas,  tomatoes,  tomato  products  (Puree,  Paste, 
Juice,  Catsup),  stringless  beans,  pork  and  beans,  spinach,  fruits, 
berries  (canned  and  barreled),  mixed  vegetables,  soups  and 
spaghetti.  Age  38.  Health  excellent.  Available  January  1st, 
1936.  Address  Box  B-2082  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Manager  or  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Fully  experienced  in  packing  all  major  lines  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  table  condiments, 
in  tin  or  glass.  Have  efficient  methods  to  secure  lowest  possible 
costs  of  production  from  A  to  Z.  Have  a  clear  record  and  can 
stand  investigation.  Looking  for  a  permanent  connection  with 
a  progressive  company.  Can  furnish  A-1  references.  Available 
at  once.  Address  Box  B-2083  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  iriven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fiffuree  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co.,  SHarry  H.  Mahool  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


t2.60 

t2.26 

t2.80 

t2.00 


t3.00 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  . . .  t2.S5 

Peeled.  No.  2% . . . 

Larse,  No.  2V^ . . . .  t2.6S 

Peeled.  No.  2^ .  .......  — 

Medium.  No.  2V4 .  2.60  ....... 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.25  t2.10 

Medium,  No.  1  tall .  1.90  . 

Larye,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 40 

No.  2%  . 76 

No.  10  .  2.76 

BEANSt 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 66 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.26 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10....  4.00  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 80  . . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 .  ...... 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.76  t3.76 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.86  ....... 

No.  10  .  6.76  ..... 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.10  ...... 

No.  10  .  6.76  - 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 86  .... 

No.  10  . 4.26  - 

No.  2  Fresh  white . 70  t.72^4 

No.  10  .  3.76  t3.76 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 66  ...... 

BEETS 

Baby,  No.  2,  6  count . 75  . 

7/10  count  . 90  . 

No.  2%,  8  count . 96  . 

7/10  count  .  1.10  . 

Standard  Cut,  No.  2 . 76  . 

No.  2Vi  . 96  . 

Extra  Standard,  Cut,  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  2%  .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.26  . 

Standard,  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Extra  Standard,  Sliced,  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 

CARROTS! 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . ......  ....... 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

Diced.  No.  10 . 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots . 86  . 


t.70 


CORN! 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 95  fl-lO 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Fancy,  No.  10 .  6.26  ........ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 87  . 

Standard.  No.  2 . 85  . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . ..,. . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 80 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.00 

HOMINY! 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 

No.  2V4  . .76 

No.  10  .  3.00 

MIXED  VEGETABLES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  10  . 8.76 

Fancy,  No.  2»_ . .80 

No.  10  . 4.26 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2„ . ....... 

PEAS!  (new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois .  „_.... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s..................„ . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6b . .  „„.... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s...................._......  ........ 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  l.io 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . . 96 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Os . .  .76 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . .70 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28........_.,....„....  _ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . .  4.26  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48«....„....„..._.  3.76 

No.  2  Ungraded  . 67Vi  t.66 


tl.60 

tL86 


t.76 

t.70 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PUMPKIN! 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

No.  3  . . . . 

No.  10  .  2.76  t3.00 

SAUER  KRAUT! 

Standard.  No.  9 . . . . 

No.  2Vj  . 66  t.62Vj 

No.  8 _  _  _ 

No.  10  .  2.30  . 

SPINACH! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

No.  2%  . ; . 96  tl.OO 

No!  io““.™™"!!!!!!!!.T!!!!!!!!.".7Z!ZZ  Too  fslie 

California,  f.  o.  h.  (joast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 96  tl.OO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  8.16  t3.16 

SU(XX)TASH! 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 82V4 . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 8714 . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90  ....~~ 

SWEET  POTATOES!  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard  No.  2 . 67% . 

No.  2%  . 80  t.82% 

No.  3  . 96  t.92% 

No.  10  . .  2.80  t3.00 

TO.MATOES! 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 
F.  O.  B.  Factory. 

No.  2 

F.  O.  B.  Factory. 

No.  3 

F.  O.  B.  Factory. 

No.  10  .  3.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 3.26  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 42%  t.40 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 42% . 

No.  2  . 66  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 62%  t.62% 

No.  2%  . 90  _ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 87%  t.87% 

No.  3  . 96  _ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 92%  t.96 

No.  10  .  2.96  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  2.76  t2.76 

TOMATO  PUREE!  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 40  . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.60  . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings .  ......  . . 

No.  10  Trimmings . .  ....... 

TOMATO  JUICE! 

No.  1  . 40  _ 

No.  10  .  8.00  _ 

TURNIP  GREENS! 

No.  2 _ 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water........ 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10  solid  pack . . 

APRICOTS*  tCalifornia) 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2..„ . .  .......  «„.... 

No.  10  water .  4.T^  . 

No.  2.  Presenred......^^.......-... _ _  _....  ____ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup.. . . . . .  . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . ....<. . . 

No.  10  .  6.76  t6.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . .  1.06  . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2........„..„_ . .  ...._.. 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 .  4.70  . 

California  Standard,  2% .  t2.26 

Choice,  No.  2% .  t2.36 

Fancy.  No.  2% . — . .  t2.60 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . ........ 

No.  10  . . . . .  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  OB.  ...  . . .  .60 

No.  2  . . - .  1.12%tl.l0 

No!  1  Tri’en!!ZlT!!!!!!!!l".Z!!!!!!!!!!!!!!Z  !66  ZZ 

No.  2  Juiea..... . . - — -  .76  ___ 

No.  6  Joloo. . — ■  UM 


N.Y. 


Balto. 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.06 
Standards,  Keifer  No.  2%,  in  syrup  1.36 

No.  10  .  4.76 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.76 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . .  2.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.60 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.50 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.66 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 96 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  S........„„_.......„  „...™ 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . .  ....... 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  6.00 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra.  No.  2% _  2.10 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.90 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Slieed.  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . . 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.75 

Eastern  Pie.  Water.  No.  10 .  . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 6.00  !!!!.... 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES! 

Preserved,  No.  1 . . . 

Preserved.  No.  2 . !!.... 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1.... . . . .  ........ 

Extra.  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.66  t2.35 

No.  10s  .  7.76  t8.00 


tl.45 

tl.90 

tl.60 

t6.00 

tl.25 

tl.35 

tl.70 


t5.00 


tl.80 

tl.70 

tl.60 

tl.46 

t6!76 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROB* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory....™ 
No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 


t6.60 

t3.26 

tl.96 


OYSTERS* 

.76 

_ 

1.10 

Standard,  4  oz . 

.  1.00 

3.76 

tin 

ti.io 

.  186 

10  oz.  . 

.  2.10 

t2.10 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  2.43 

t2.35 

ooMMoe 

Flat,  No.  %...™ . 

3.00 

t8.00 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  1.83 

ti.76 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

.  2.03 

3.26 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

.  1.20 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  1.08 

tl.05 

2.60 

tl.70 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  % . 

— . 85 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.08  . 

Flat.  No.  % . .  1.86  . 

Chums,  Tall.  No.  1 .  1.03  tl.OO 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  tl.65 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . . .  1.10  tl.lO 

WeL  No.  1,  Large .  1.16  tl.l6 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  8 

%  Oil,  keyless .  3.26 

%  Oil,  keys .  3.60 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.90 

%  Mustard,  keyless . 2.86 

California  Oval,  No.  1  48’s .  2.95 

TUNA  FISH8  (California),  per  case 

White.  %8  . 7.80 

White,  Is  .  13.66 

Blue  Fin.  %s .  4.86 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . 

Striped,  %s  - 

Striped,  %s  . . . 

Striped,  Is  . . . 

Yellow.  %s.  Fancy — - - - - 

Yellows,  %B,  Fancy.™™.™..—...™™™™™™. 
Yflltrw.  U - - 


t3.00 

t8.46 

tsTfo 

t2.76 

t2.76 


8.40 

4.60 

8.00 

4.15 

6.26 


t6.00 
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LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners*  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 
Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
Price  Now  $5,00  Formerly  $10.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


to  meet  your  track  and  requirements 


Pi  edmont  LabelCom  panv 

INCORPORATED 


DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD  VIRGINIA 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  ate  welcome. 


WEIGHT  OF  WO 

Tramp :  Lady,  won’t  you  help  a  poor  man  that  lost 
his  family  on  the  Yorkshire  flood  and  all  his  money  in 
a  crash? 

Housewife :  Why,  you  are  the  same  man  that  lost  a 
family  on  the  South  Wales  flood  and  was  shell-shocked 
during  the  war. 

Tramp:  Yes,  Lady.  I’m  the  unluckiest  guy  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

PREFERENCE 

“And  where  do  you  wish  to  sit,  sir?”  inquired  the 
little  usher  as  he  walked  down  the  aisle. 

“Down  mostly,”  replied  the  very  tired  old  gentleman 
as  he  trudged  heavily  after  him. 

She :  Sometimes  you  seem  so  manly  and  other  times 
absurdly  effeminate.  Why  is  it? 

He :  Heredity.  You  see  half  my  ancestors  were  men 
and  the  other  half  woman. 

SIT  DOWN! 

A  teacher  asked  the  class  to  name  the  States  of  the 
United  States.  One  child  responded  so  promptly  and 
accurately  as  to  bring  forth  this  comment  from  the 
teacher:  “You  did  very  well — much  better  than  I  could 
have  done  at  your  age.” 

“Yes  you  could,”  said  the  child  consolingly,  “there 
were  only  thirteen  then.” 

MERRIE  OLDE  ENGLAND 

Armor  Smith:  Sire,  I  have  come  to  collect  for  that 
last  suit  of  armor. 

Duke  of  Durham:  Odd  Bodkins,  knave!  How  did 
you  get  across  the  moat  and  into  my  castle  ? 

Armor  Smith:  ’Twas  easy,  sire.  I  caught  the  gate 
guard  with  his  bridges  down. 

USE  A  CLUB 

“Are  they  fresh?”  asked  a  woman  buying  fish  from 
a  costermonger.  The  coster  looked  at  his  long-dead 
stock. 

“Fresh,  mum?  Why  just  look  at  ’em.”  And  turning 
to  his  wares  he  shouted,  “Lie  still,  can’t  yer?  Lie 
still !” 

AND  TEND  IT  CAREFULLY 

Sandy  (entering  nursery  garden)  :  Have  ye  a  nice 
cucumber? 

Gardener :  Aye,  here’s  one.  That  will  be  five  pence. 

Sandy :  Too  much.  Have  ye  no’  one  for  tuppence? 

Gardener:  Ye  can  hae  this  for  tuppence. 

Sandy :  All  richt,  here’s  the  tuppence.  But  don’t  cut 
it  off ;  I’ll  be  calling  for  it  in  about  a  fortnight. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adjusters  for  Detachable  Chains. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 


Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

Baskets,  Picking. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  C^arburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Eltc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS.  VegeUble  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
Bottlers*  Machinery. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES.  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Meta).  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas.  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS.  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  (jan  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


u,;xiiii-v>iiBpman  v;o.,  uerlln,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wii. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 


CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
(Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Cioils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk . 
Condensing  Machinery. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS.  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  tenks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps.  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Til 
Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FACrrORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  Ci^. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillm. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers*  Mohy. 
Field  Warehousing. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 


FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsnp,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  (^.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
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GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spragne-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Gums,  Labeling;. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langrsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES^  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolb,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn..  Washingrton,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chbholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Brbtol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

Chbholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wb. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis.  ’ 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolb,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langrsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sptague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Brbtol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machine*, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chbholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Storage  ft  Warehousing. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolb,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wb. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolb,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolb,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111.- 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolb,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indbnapolb,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolb,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Brbtol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn.  . 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
Warehousing  &  Storage. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarsburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wb. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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PEVOLVtNC  HOPPER- 


AYARS  Latest  Model 

iVeu?  Perfection 

PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


W  LIQUID 
ADJUSTMENT 


STEAM 

COIL 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


CHANGE  GRADE 
LEVER 

FOR  FILLING 

i  PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


"i^i 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY 


FOR  OVER  A  QUARTER  CENTURY  •  KNOWN  AS  METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 

One  of  America's  Largest  C  a  n  m  a  k  e  r  s 

SALES  OFnCES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  .  BALTIMORE  •  BROOKLYN  .  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  .  NEW  ORLEANS 
FISCHER  CAN  COMPANY  DIVISION  •  HAMILTON  .  OHIO 

BALTIMORE  PLANT  AND  SALES  OFFICE.811  SOUTH  WOLFE  STREET 


As  Season 
follows 
Season  > 


#  Follows  thru  with 
"NATIONAL"  Cans  and 
"NATIONAL"  Service. 


•  Follows  thru  at  YOUR 
Cannery  •  ready  lor  the 
daily  pack  •  year  in  and 
year  out. 

•  For  trouble  -  free  packs 

•  Season  after  season  • 


